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Se SS 


Qotes of Recent Erposition. 


THE contemporary evidence for the life and work 
of our Lord on the earth, the evidence outside 
the New Testament itself, is somewhat scanty. 
Ifit had not been so scanty, how could Drews and 
‘his friends have dared to deny His existence? 
To its small bulk one item of first-rate importance 
has just been added. 


It is not the discovery of a new document. It 
is the new interpretation of an old. Some months 
ago Professor BuRKIFT contributed a paper to a 
Dutch periodical in which he argued for the 
genuineness of the famous passage about Jesus in 
the Antiquities of Josephus. Professor HARNACK 
read the article and was impressed by it. He 
hesitated for some time. But at last, to the Zx- 
ternationale Monatsschrift fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst, 
und Technik, he contributed an article in which he 
asserts his belief that the passage is genuine, 
though the question ‘is not yet certainly decided.’ 


What are the arguments that have convinced 
him? The first is that the passages about John 
the Baptist and about James ‘the brother of Jesus 
who is called Christ’ are undoubtedly genuine, 
and it is reasonable to expect that there should 
also be a distinct reference to Jesus Himself and 
His work. The second is that the whole tone 
of the passage is un-Christian. A Christian inter- 
polator would not have written it if he could, and 
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could not ifhe would. There is ‘a cool patronising 
tone’ about it which no Christian could have 
adopted. 

In the Contemporary Review for January, Pro- 
fessor Emery BARNES surveys the whole of the 
evidence, external and internal, and concludes 
emphatically for the genuineness of the passage. 
The part which Professor HAarnack finds most 
difficulty with is the reference to the Resurrection. 
Professor BARNES points out that although the 
words in this case—‘for he appeared to them the 
third day living again’—could be used by a 
Christian, it is not the characteristic language 
which Christians applied to the Resurrection of 
our Lord, but rather the phraseology which a 
heathen or a Jew might employ. In particular, 
the phrase ‘on the third day’ is good Josephan 
Greek ; it is not the Christian phrase commonly 
used in this connexion. 


Dr. Emery Barnes thinks it probable that all 
the trouble over the passage has arisen from an 
unacknowledged presupposition that Josephus was 
a Jewish theologian, and would necessarily write as 
one, if he wrote of Jesus and the Christians. But 
Josephus was rather a man of affairs, intensely 
proud of his race, but not a divine. He could 
write respectfully of Jesus and calmly about the 
Christians from his comfortable house in Rome 
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whither came only faint rumours of Christian 
activity. He probably reckoned the followers of 
Jesus to be as harmless as the Essenes, and in 
any case he recognized the fact that they had not 
contributed like the Zealots to the catastrophe of 
Jerusalem. Moreover, he could not help feeling 
a certain sympathy for a Jew whom Jews had 
delivered to Gentile death. The figure of Jesus, 
the wise man, the wonder worker, the teacher of 
true words, stands out in its purity and simplicity 
against the blood-stained annals of the time, and 
wins a certain respect from the Jewish historian. 


At the present day ‘the Testimony concerning 
Jesus Christ,’ as WuisToN calls it, is of no little 
value. ‘Josephus completed the A7vcheo/ogy in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of the Emperor Domitian, 
Ze. in 93 or 94 A.D., having for the first thirty years 
of his life, ze. up to 70 A.D., lived in Palestine, both 
in Jerusalem and in Galilee. As an early Jewish 
witness, he supplies testimony of an unique kind 
to some of the outward facts of the beginnings of 
Christianity, and he blocks the path of those who 
try to think that ‘there is no historic reality” in 
the figure of Jesus the Christ.’ 


When the Rev. John Bampton, Canon of 
Salisbury, wrote his last will and testament, in 
which he made endowment for ‘eight Divinity 
Lecture Sermons’ to be established for ever in the 
University of Oxford, he laid down within rigid 
lines the scope of the Lecture Sermons. ‘I 
direct and appoint,’ he said, ‘that the eight 
Divinity Lecture Sermons shall be preached upon 
either of the following subjects :—To confirm and 
establish the Christian Faith, and to confute all 
heretics and schismatics ; upon the divine authority 
of the holy Scriptures; upon the authority of the 
writings of the primitive Fathers, as to the faith 
and practice of the primitive Church; upon the 
Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost; upon the 
Articles of the Christian Faith, as comprehended 
in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds.’ 


It has been the sincere desire of the latest 
Bampton preacher to preach within these lines. 
In particular it is his desire to support the authority 
of the writings of the primitive Fathers. He 
delivers his lectures with the definite purpose of 
proving that the Church in Rome was founded by 
St. Peter, and that St. Peter was its first presiding 
episcopus and chief pastor. 


The Rev. George EpMuNDson is the lecturer. 
His lectures have the title of Zhe Church in Rome 
in the First Century (Longmans; 7s. 6d. net). 
Mr. EpmMuNpsON traces St. Peter’s active life to the 
house of Marty in Jerusalem. The story of his 
release from prison and passing visit to that house 
‘has every internal mark of having been derived 
directly from the maid-servant Rhoda, whose name 
is otherwise so unnecessarily mentioned.’ From 
the house of Mary, St. Peter disappears into the 
obscurity of the night. 
career is concerned, he disappears henceforth 
from the pages of St. Luke’s history. 


And, so far as his active 


What became of him? Mr. EpMUNDSON 
believes that he went to Rome and founded the 
Church there. St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans speaks of that Church as already in 57 
A.D. long established and of world-wide repute, 
into which, as being built on ‘another man’s 
foundation,’ he had not thought it right to intrude. 
To Mr. EDMUNDSON it is evident that that other 
man was St. Peter. 


The proof is not easy. 
of the volume. 


It occupies the whole 
St. Peter arrives in Rome in the 
year 42, and before he leaves that city, in the 
year 44; he has established a Christian Church, 
and inspired St. Mark’s Gospel, which was written 
in Rome in 44-45 aD. In the spring of 46 St. 
Peter is in Jerusalem. From 47-54 aip. he 
makes Antioch the centre of his activity. Along 
with Barnabas he returns to Rome in the beginning 
of 55 A.D, and temains for fully a year. He 
pays his third visit to Rome in 63, the year after 
the Book of Acts comes to an end, and remains in 
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Rome till his martyrdom there in the summer of 
the year 65. 


There is probably no easier and there is 
certainly no surer way of keeping abreast of the 


study of the Old Testament than by reading the | 


successive editions of Dr. Driver’s Jnétroduc- 
tion to the Literature of the Old Testament as 
they appear. 
range of Old Testament study within his observa- 
tion, ever increasing though the range is, and 
misses nothing. The ninth revised edition of the 
Introduction has just been published (T. & T. 
Clark; 128.). 

The most striking fact which is brought out in 
the new edition is the way in which scholars, after 
fuller study of the Old Testament, become sup- 
porters of the critical position. The example of 
Canon STREANE of Cambridge has already been 
referred to in THE Exposirory TIMES. 
important is the example of Professor KITTEL. 


Twenty-five years ago, when he published the first | 


edition of his Aistory of the People of Israel, 
Professor KITTEL was of course a critic as he is a 
critic now. Now, however, in issuing the second 
edition, he accepts the position of WELLHAUSEN, 


with reservations similar to those with which Dr. | 
| one of the most learned men in China. 


| not say one of the most learned wAzte men, for he 


DRIVER accepts it. 


One of the new notes deals with the title ‘King 
of Persia,’ as it is used in the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. It is unnecessary, however, to repeat 
what Dr. Driver says, as that title is the subject 
of an elaborate article in the present number of 
THE Exposirory TIMEs. 


There are two topics to which Dr. DRIVER gives 
some space. One is the occurrence of Aramaic 
words in Daniel; the other is the use of the 
various names for God in the Hexateuch. The 
latter is the most plausible argument against the 
Higher Critical hypothesis that has yet been found. 
It appears to strike at its very root. It is easily 
apprehended, besides, and it has been used with 


For Dr. Driver keeps the whole | 
| occurrence of different names for God in different 


Not less | 
| Septuagint 
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considerable popular applause. 
in it? 


Is there anything 


No. There is nothing in it. After all that has 
been said about the use of the Divine names, and 
probably all has now been said that can be said, 
the critical position is stWl held securely. For in 
the first place—to put Dr. Driver’s careful and 
conclusive argument into a few sentences—the 


strata of the Hexateuch is only one. of more than 
fifty indications of diversity of authorship. That 
is to say, there are fifty other pAraseological criteria, 


_ and the phraseological criteria are only a part of 


the total evidence. In the next place, it is taken 
for granted that when a particular name for God 
appears in the Septuagint-or other ancient version, 
the corresponding name was found by these trans- 
lators inthe Hebrew. How utterly unlikely that 
is, will appear to any one who-has had to do with 

For all we know, some of the 
translators may have deliberately 
changed their renderings for the mere sake of 
of the Authorized 


translations. 


variety, as ‘the translators 
Version did. 


Dr. Timothy RicHaRD, formerly Chancellor and ° 
Director of the Shansi Government University, is 
We do 


stands beside the foremost Chinese scholars in 
knowledge of Chinese history and literature. A 
year or two ago he published in this country Zhe 
New Testament of Higher Buddhism. Perhaps the 
title was not taken seriously. It was more serious 
and more true than men were aware of. Now he 
has issued in Shanghai, at the Christian Literature 
Society’s Depot there, A Mission to Heaven ($6.00). 
And by the issue of that book he demonstrates his 
scholarship and—a much greater matter—the fact 
that China has been already captured for Christ, 
and now only awaits recapture by the right method, 


About the year 100 .p., there lived at the court 
of Kanishka a man named Ashvagosha, who wrote 
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a remarkable book called The Awakening of Faith 
in the Great Religion. This book was translated 
into Chinese, and began the movement in religion 
known as the Higher Buddhism. 
was translated into Chinese another book, called 
the Lotus Scripture. These two books formed the 
Bible of the Higher Buddhism. Dr. RICHARD 
compares them to the Epistles of St. Paul and St. 
John’s Gospel. And so, when he translated them 
into English, he called his book Zhe Mew Testa- 
ment of Higher Buddhism. 


Soon after, there 


Now this Higher Buddhism is a wholly different 
When books are 
written in Europe or America on Buddhism, it is 
on primitive Buddhism that they are written. 


-thing from primitive Buddhism. 


The truth is, Western scholars do not know what 
‘to make of the Higher Buddhism. It seems to 
Jack all the features that make Buddhism Buddhism. 
-At seems to possess all the features that would 
‘make Buddhism Christianity. 
vlieves that it is Christianity. He believes that 
the Nestorian Christians personally, and yet more 
by books, converted China to Christ, and this 
Higher Buddhism is the Christianity which the 
Chinese were prevailed upon to practise. 


‘What kind of Christianity is it? We see that 
-awhen we read the book which Dr. RicHarp has 
just translated and published. This book, written 
-by a man who was supposed to be a Taoist, by 
name Chiu Chang Chun, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, became the commentary on the 
New Testament of Higher Buddhism, a comment- 
ary which enjoyed greater popularity than the 
original scriptures. It is more closely to be de- 
scribed as the Pilgrim’s Progress of Chinese 
For. the is the 


Christianity. ‘Master,’ who 


Dr. RICHARD be-~ 


‘Christian’ of the book, is represented as making 
his journey through many lands and many ad- 
ventures till he reaches heaven at last. 


As he makes his journey we learn what are the 
fundamental doctrines of his religion almost as 
clearly as we learn those of Bunyan’s Pilgrim. We 
see that his creed is not Confucianism, or 
Taoism, or primitive Buddhism, but something 
superior to all three. It rests on these funda- 


mental beliefs: first, God is man’s ideal of per- 


fection ; secondly, Christ is God incarnate, putting 


an end to death and transgression, and opening 
the way direct to immortality and heaven, without 
any series of incarnations; and thirdly, the Holy 
Spirit is the chief agent in repentance and the new 
birth, inspiring men to follow God in works of 
mercy. 

How is it, then, that we have not heard more of 
this Nestorian conversion of China and of this 
Christianity? The answer, says Dr. RICHARD, is 
very simple. And now let us quote his words: 
‘Instead of the study of universal religion a 
monopoly of religion has been given to one religion, 
with the same result as in Islam, in Roman 
Catholicism, in the Greek Orthodox Church and 
in Protestant Christianity—the narrowness and 
arrogance of the dominant religion and the 
oppression and starvation of all the rest. From 
the beginning of the Ming dynasty, a.p. 1368, to 
the present time, a period of over five hundred 
years, the only religion patronised by the state has 
been Confucianism, and all the fat posts of the 
government were given to its followers while 
Buddhists, Taoists and Christians in China and 
Korea have not only been starved in their educa- 
tion but have also been persecuted without mercy.’ 
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Che Title ‘Ring of Persia,’ 


By GrorcGe BucHANAN Gray, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., PRorrssor or Hesrew anp OLD 
TESTAMENT EXEGESIS IN MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OxForD. 


THE title ‘king of Persia’ occurs frequently in 
certain parts of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and not at all in others. This fact long ago 
suggested certain inferences. In the interval an 
immense amount of new material, consisting of 
actual documents of the Persian period, has be- 
come available for determining the use that was 
made of this title. I very briefly indicated the 
nature of some of this material, and its bearing on 
the literary criticism of Ezra, in my Critical Intro- 
- duction to the Old Testament, p. 98: but the scope 
of my book was too limited to admit of a full 
treatment of what, in relation to my whole subject, 
was but a detail, though an important one. Un- 
fortunately the English Commentaries on Ezra 
treat the point with even greater brevity, and also, 
as it appears to me, misleadingly. On the other 
hand, it is excellently treated by Dr. Driver in 
notes of increasing fulness in successive editions 
of his Zntroduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament: see ed. 9, pp. 546, 554, and Addenda, 
pp. xxxvilif. But since, in spite of this, the 
matter still seems to be imperfectly understood, 
there may be some use and convenience in a 
fresh and fuller presentation, in which the more 
important passages from the inscriptions can be 
cited and some other points can be more fully 
considered. 

The fuller and more important a commentary is, 
the greater is the call, if need be, to correct and to 
supplement it. If, therefore, I select a note from 
Dr. Batten’s recently published conimentary on 
Ezra and Nehemiah in illustration of what I have 
just said with reference to commentaries on these 
books, it will be readily understood that I am 
passing no adverse judgment on the value of that 
work as a whole. I cite it because in it, as the 
fullest and most recent commentary, the student 
would look for an adequate presentation of the 
evidence on this point and a clear indication of its 
significance; and unfortunately he will find neither 
of these things. On the occurrence of the title in 
Ezra 1! Dr. Batten writes, ‘The great Persian 
empire did not reach its full height of power until 
the time of Darius, and this title, therefore, has 


been regarded as a mark of the Chronicler’s hand. 
The contention is invalid, for in an-inscription of 
Nabonidus, 546 B.c., the same title is employed.’ 
Now this note refers to but a single point in the 
evidence and fails to place even that in its right 
setting ; moreover, it suggests that a question at 
issue is whether Cyrus could have been styled 
‘king of Persia’ so early as 539 B.C., whereas the- 
only actually relevant question is whether he could 
have styled himself, or been styled by his subjects, 
only king of Persia so Jaze as any month in 539. 
after that in which he entered Babylon. 

I propose first to sketch the history of the- 
title ‘king of Persia’. as applied to Cyrus and his: 
successors, and then to discuss the arguments 
derived from the use of this title in Ezra and 
Nehemiah—first the facts, then the inferences from 
them. In order to appreciate the use of the title 
‘king of Persia’ it will be necessary to refer to 
other titles, but it lies beyond my present purpose 
to discuss the use of these other titles, whether in. 
Ezra and Nehemiah or in other documents, more 
fully than is necessary to appreciate the use of. 
the title ‘king of Persia.’ 


i 


Cyrus sprang from a royal family whose reigning 
members had for generations borne the titles ‘the 
great king, king of (the city of) Anshan,’ and the 
earliest title borne by Cyrus himself was king of 
Anshan. JI will cite the passages from the inscrip- 
tions on which these two statements rest; the first 
contains also the group of titles by which Cyrus 
styles himself after the capture of Babylon in 539 
B.c. In what is known as the Cylinder Inscription 
of Cyrus, written some time after the capture of 
Babylon which it records, Cyrus describes him- 
self as follows: ‘I am Cyrus, king of the world, 
the great king, the powerful king, king of Babylon, 
king of Sumer and Akkad, king of the four 
quarters of the world, son of Cambyses, the great 
king, king of the city of Anshan, grandson of 
Cyrus, the great king, king of the city of Anshan ; 
great-grandson of Teispes, the great king, king of 
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the city of Anshan.’! Earlier in the same inscrip- 
tion Cyrus refers to the time when he was himself, 
like his predecessors, merely king of Anshan: the 
Babylonian god Marduk, angry at the pass to 
which Nabonidus had brought Babylon, looked 
about through all lands for a righteous prince till 
he found Cyrus: ‘Cyrus, king of Anshan, he 
called by name, to lordship over the whole world 
he appointed him,’ first giving him the victory over 
the Umman-manda, and then over Babylon, and, 
therewith, over ‘the four quarters of the world.’ 
From other inscriptions we learn that in the 
interval between being merely king of Anshan and 
becoming king of Babylon with all that the latter 
title implied, Cyrus became ‘king of Persia.’ 
“Thus Nabonidus. in the Abu-Habba Cylinder 
Inscription (i. 29), in his account of the 3rd year 
« of his reign (= 553 8B.c.), speaks of Cyrus, king of 
_ Anshan, and so in the chronicle that contains the 
account of the reign of Nabonidus and of the 
«conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, we read, in a 
passage referring to a date earlier than the 7th 
year, that Nabonidus ‘[col]lected troops and 
‘marched against Cyrus, king of Anshan’; but 


further on in the same inscription the record of | 


‘the 9th year (=546 B.c.) runs, ‘In Nisan Cyrus, 
king of Persia, mustered his troops,’ 2 

We thus see that (1) ‘king of Anshan,’ (2) 
‘king of Persia,’ (3) ‘king of Babylon, king of 
Sumer and Akkad, king of the four quarters of the 
world’ are three titles or groups of titles borne by 


' Cyrus at successive periods of his career, the first | 
My 3 


down to at least as late as 553, the second at least 
- as carly as 546, the third in and after 539. Cyrus 


- did not, of course, cease to be king of Anshan | 


“cwhen he became king of Persia, nor to be king of | 


- Persia when he became king of Babylon and heir 


“to the great titles which had been associated with | 


‘the kingdom of Babylon: he mzgh/, therefore, 


‘even after the conquest of Babylon, in a solemn | 
‘recital of his titles, have included along with other 


\ sitdes that of king of Persia; as.a matter of fact, in 


‘his still existing recitals he does not do so; in | 
these at least he was content that the greater titles | 


should imply the less comprehensive. 


After the conquest of Babylon neither Cyrus | 
nor any of his successors ever describes himself 


by the title ‘king of Persia’ alone; and of these 


V'Lines 20, 21 (translation by R. W. Rogers, Cunezform 
Parallels to the Old Testament, p. 382). 
2 Ketlinschriflliche Bebliothek, iii.* p. 129 f. 
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kings it is Darius 1. alone who so describes him- 
self even in combination with other titles. With 
Cambyses (529-522 B.C.) the direct line of Cyrus 
and of his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
who had been kings of Anshan before him, came 
to an end. Darius, who succeeded Cambyses, 
was descended from Teispes, the great-grandfather 
of Cyrus, but through a son of Teispes named — 
Ariamnes, not as Cyrus through Teispes’ son 
Cyrus. This is stated clearly enough in the 


| Behistun inscription, the opening sentences. of 


which it will be convenient for several reasons. to 
quote here :— 

‘I am Darius, the great king, the king of kings, 
the king of Persia, the king of the provinces, the 
son of Hystaspes, the grandson of Arsames, the 
Acheemenian. 

‘(Thus) saith Darius, the king: My father is 
Hystaspes; the father of Hystaspes was Arsames ; 
the father of Arsames was Ariyaramnes; the 
father cf Ariyaramnes was [Teispes|; the father 
of Teispes was Achzmenes. 

‘{ Thus] saith Darius, the king: On that account 
are we called Achzemenians; from antiquity are 
we descended; from antiquity hath our race been 
kings. 

‘{ Thus] saith Darius, the king: Eight of my race 
were kings before (me); I am the ninth. In two 
lines have we been kings. 

‘[Thus] saith Darius, the king: By the grace of 
Auramazda am I king; Auramazda hath granted 
me the kingdom, 

‘{Thus] saith Darius, the king: These are the 


| provinces which are subject to me, and by the 


grace of Auramazda became I king of them :— 
Persia, Susiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, 
the (Islands) of the Sea, Sparda, Ionia, [Media], 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, Drangiana, Aria, 
Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, Gandara, Scythia, 
Sattagydia, Arachosia, Maka: twenty-three lands 
in all.’§ 

In a smaller inscription also, Darius describes 
himself in similar terms: ‘I am Darius, the great 
king, king of kings, king in Pérsia, king of lands.’ 4 

The occastonal use by Darius of the title ‘king 
of Persia’ (though only in combination with other 
titles) as contrasted with the entire avoidance of 


> Sections 1-6 (translation by L. W. King and R. C. 
Thompson). 

4F. H. Weissbach, Die Ketlinschriften der Acheameniden, 
P: 75: 
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this title by Cyrus (after the conquest of Babylon) 
and all other successors of his goes along with 
(apparently) a special attachment on the part of 
Darius to the country of the origin of his race ; for 
in other ways also Darius gives prominence to 
Persia in his inscriptions: e.g. in the paragraph 
already cited from the Behistun inscription, Persia 
is named first of his twenty-three lands; he 
frequently uses, as an abbreviated mode of 
reference to his whole dominion, the phrase, 
‘Persia, Media, and the other provinces’: and he 
ascribes his power, not as Cyrus to the Babylonian 
Marduk, but to the Persian Auramazda. 

Turning now from the royal inscriptions to the 
private or official documents, numbering many 
hundreds, which refer to the kings, for the most 
part in a clause defining the date of the docu- 
ment, we find that zx one particular group of these 
the title ‘king of Persia’ occurs once alone, and 
that ‘the king of Persia and Media’ occurs once 
alone, and nine times combined with other titles. 

We have to deal principally with two classes 
of documents—cuneiform tablets and Aramaic 
papyri: the papyri being concerned with Jewish 
subjects of Cyrus’ successors may be considered 
separately. 

As in the royal inscriptions Darius by his 
occasional use of the title ‘king of Persia’ (in com- 
bination with other titles) stands apart, so, in the 
documents we now have to consider, does Xerxes ; 
he alone in these documents is ever described as 
‘king of Persia.’ Cyrus is described as ‘king of 
Babylon, king of the lands’ upwards of 250 
times, as ‘king of the lands’ and ‘king of Babylon 
and the lands’ about 25 times each: ‘ Cambyses, 
king of Babylon, king of the lands’ is a style that 
occurs upwards of 290 times; Darius I. is termed 
‘king of Babylon, king of the lands’ upwards of 
350 times, and as ‘king of Babylon and the lands’ 
upwards of 130 times; but never once in these 
documents is Cyrus or Cambyses or Darius 1. 
described as ‘king of Persia.’! 


1 These and other data were collected by Professor R. L. 
Wilson with great diligence, and published in a series of 
articles entitled ‘ Royal Titlesin Antiquity’ (Pr¢nceton Review, 
ii, 257-282, 465-497, 618-664; iii. 55-80, 238-267, 422- 

440, 558-572). But Professor Wilson’s diligence is more 
admirable than his judgment; and the articles entirely fail 
in their object of proving Dr. Driver’s arguments invalid, 
and this because Professor Wilson either fails to understand, 
or. misrepresents, Dr. Driver. For example, he writes (iii. 
p. 566): ‘No argument then is needed to show that Dr. 


| Xerxes’ reign ; 


Fuller data are now available for Xerxes’ titles 
in these documents than were included in Prof. 
Wilson’s articles cited in the footnote. In the 
Zeitschrift fur die deutschen morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. \xii. (1908) pp. 642 f., Weissbach 
collected 35 references to Xerxes. These may be 
classified according to the title attached to his 
name as follows :— 


Without title 5 
King of Persia . ; I 
King of Persia and Media . I 
King of Persia and Media, king of Eabilon and the fanids Vi 
King of Persia, Media, Babylon, and the lands . I 
King of Persia, Media . . . and the lands. I 
King of the lands 8 
King of Babylon, king of re ieee 4 
King of Babylon and the lands . 7 

Total 35 


But these titles are not evenly distributed over 
from this point of view they are 
thus described by Weissbach: The usual Achze- 
menian title, ‘king of Babylon, king of the lands,’ 
is from 20. y. I (@e, the 2oth day of the 5th 
month of the first year of Xerxes’ reign = 484 B.C.), 
replaced by ‘king of Persia and Media,’ to which, 
however, shortly afterwards (first on 30. vill. 1) 
the earlier title is added. This full form prevails 
down to at least the 8th year of the reign: from 
the roth year onwards it is replaced by the simple 
‘king of the lands’ which had already been used 
as an alternative style (fakultativ . . . verwendet 
wird) by his predecessors, and was exclusively used 
by his successors. — 


Driver is absolutely wrong when he states that after the 
conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, the standing official title 
of the Achemenidee was not ‘‘king of Persia,” but ‘king 
of Babylon.”’ Professor Wilson’s method of controversy 
resembles that of the atheist who undertakes to prove from 
the Bible itself the non-existence of God: Dr. Driver is 
responsible for the statement attributed to him by Professor 
Wilson, in precisely the same way that the Psalmist is 
responsible for the statement that ‘there is no God’: the 
Psalmist undoubtedly uses these words, but his sentence 
begins with the words ‘The fool hath said in his heart’ ; 
and so Dr. Driver certainly writes of the Achzemenidee that 
after the conquest of Babylon ‘ their standing official title is not 
“‘king of Persia,” but ‘“‘ king of Babylon”,’ but his sentence 
concludes with the words ‘ or, more commonly, ‘‘ the king,” 
“the great king,” ‘‘king of kings,” ‘‘king of the lands,” 
etc. (often in combinations).? The very data adduced by 
Professor Wilson to conyict Dr. Driver of falsehood for using 
words which Professor Wilson has isolated, but Dr. Driver 
had not, are evidence of the absolute truth of Dr. Driver’s 
words in the sense defined by the conclusion of his sentence, 
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The reason for the introduction of the titles 
‘king of Persia and Media,’ or, on a single occasion, 
‘king of Persia,’ into official references to Xerxes 
during the first eight or nine years of his reign is 
obscure; but its occurrence just during these 
years, and its absence in the later years of this king, 
and in all the many hundred references to his 
predecessors and successors, is an important dis- 
tinction which should not be allowed to become 
confused and obscure. 

Occasionally in the tablets just discussed we 
find, instead of such titles as ‘king of the iands,’ 
simply ‘the king’—e.g. ‘ Darius, the king’+; so in 
the Behistun inscription, after the full recital of 
titles in the opening sections, other sections, to the 
number of about 50, open with the clause, ‘ (thus) 
saith Darius the king.’? This usage of the name 
plus the title king only is constant in the Aramaic 
papyri written by or for the Jews of Elephantine 
and Assouan. For example, among the deeds 
published by Sayce and Cowley, A is dated in 
15th year of ‘Xerxes, the king,’ C in the 6th year 
of ‘Artaxerxes, the king,’ H in the 4th year of 
‘Darius [111.], the king,’ and so forth. Of the 
papyri from Elephantine published by Sachau, 
Nos. 1 and 3 refer to the 14th year of ‘ Darius 
{111.], the king,’ Pap. 27 to the 4th year, Pap. 28 to 
the oth year of ‘ Artaxerxes, the king.’ In all, one 
or other of the kings, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, and 
Darius, is mentioned, with the addition of ‘the 


king,’ in about 20 different papyri; and, moreover, | 


Cambyses is mentioned in 1! 35, Darius in 8%8, 
and Artaxerxes in 5’ without any title? added. 
On the other hand, in these papyri the title ‘ king 
of Persia’ never once occurs. 


But, in spite of this almost unbroken avoidance | 


of the title ‘king of Persia’ by the kings and their 
subjects, the Persian origin of the dynasty was of 
course not lost sight of. Darius, as we have seen, 
laid stress on it; the Greek historians, who were 
not their subjects, speak of these kings as Persians, 
and occasionally describe them as ‘king of the 
Persians’; and in certain parts of the Old 
Testament similar descriptions are to be found: 
hence it comes to pass that we still commonly 


1 References in Wilson, ii. 265. 

? For some similar usages (e.g. ‘Cyrus the king,’ Cyrus 
Cylinder Inscription, 27) see Wilson, ii. 266. 

3 But 8% and 5” are both mutilated passages. 

4F.g. Basieds 6 Ileporéwv KauBtons: Herod. iii, 21, 
Further details in Wilson, iii, 273-281. 


Artaxerxes, the king . 


speak of Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes as Persian kings, though, with the 
exception of Darius occasionally,’ they never so 
style themselves, and, with the exception of 
Xerxes, are never so styled by their subjects. 


Il. 


We come now to the use of the term ‘king of 
Persia’ in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(together with 2 Ch 3622 28), 
follows, the italicized references being to passages 
written in Aramaic :— 

Ezr rbis? (=2 Ch 367%) 

18 37 43: 5 (also Dn 101). 
Ezr 4: 24, 

Ezra 4! 674871, 


Cyrus, king of Persia . 


Darius, king of Persia . 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia 

To be compared with these usages are the 
comprehensive phrase ‘kings of Persia’ (Ezr 9°), 
and the description of Darius 11. (336-333 B.C.) 
as ‘ Darius the Persian’ (Neh 127%). 

Obviously, then, a title which, as we have seen 
(part I.), is used with extreme rarity by either the 
Persian kings themselves or their subjects occurs 
with frequency in Ezra and Nehemiah. 

But we also find in these books the usage that 
occurs regularly in the Jewish Aramaic papyri, as 
follows :— 


Cyrus, the king 
Darius, the king . 


Ezr 53 Ig. 17 63 0%, 
Ezr 5 7 6-13-15, 
Ezr 4°: Il. 23 Wie 2r, Neh 2! Cee 


We find also: 


The king Cyrus 
The king Artaxerxes 


Ezr 17, 
Ban, 


Furthermore we find the king’s name only, as 
follows :— 


| Cyrus . Ezr 6%, 
Darius Ezr 55 672-14, 
Xerxes Ezr 4°, 
Artaxerxes . Ezr 4". 


To facilitate a complete survey of titles or 
descriptions in Ezra-Nehemiah, the following 
should also be noted :— 


Cyrus, king of Babylon Ezr 5%. 
Artaxerxes, king of Babylon Neh 13° 
Artaxerxes, king ofkings . Ezr 7”, 


° Cyrus, also, presumably styled himself and was styled 
by his subjects ‘king of Persia’ between 546 and 539; but 
the only actual evidence of this title being used in reference 
to him is in the Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle, as cited above. 

6 The clause here occurs in an Aramaic context, It 
might in itself be either Hebrew or Aramaic. The clause is 
probably intrusive, for Artaxerxes did not begin to reign till 


| thirty years after the time presupposed in the context 


(viv. 24-16)" 


The term occurs as_ 


a fa imore . ~~ eau 
EE 
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And it may be added that ‘the king’ frequently 
occurs unattached to a name (which can be inferred 
from the context)—chiefly in Ezr 4-7 (some 
20 times) and in Neh 2. 

These various titles and modes of reference do 
not occur haphazard. The books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah consist of three elements : 

1. Documents, consisting of what are or purport 
to be royal decrees, records in the royal archives, 
or letters to or from the Persian court: Ezr 124 
and (in Aramaic) Ezr 41-16. 17b-22 7-17 63-12 712-26, 

2. Memoirs written in Hebrew, and in the 
first person by, or at least purporting to be by, 
(a) Ezra, Ezr 727-9', (4) Nehemiah, Neh 1-778 
13431, 

3. The remainder of the book—all in Hebrew, 
except Ezr 48a. 17a, 23f gl-7a 61f. 18-18 which is in 
Aramaic. 

The title ‘king of Persia’ attached to a king’s 
name? never occurs in the Memoirs, and never, apart 
from the almost certainly intrusive clause in 614, in 
the Aramaic documents. It is confined to the 
decree in Hebrew (Ezr 1?-*), and those parts of the 
book which do not fall under the headings, docu- 
ments or memoirs. On the other hand, the 
Aramaic documents and the memoirs refer to the 
king by his name only, or by the title ‘ king’ only, 
or by his name followed by the title king: 
moreover, these descriptions occur once each, 
‘ Artaxerxes, king of kings,’ ‘Cyrus, king of 
Babylon,’ and ‘ Artaxerxes, king of Babylon’; but 
in the Hebrew remainder of the book none of these 
titles or modes of reference occur, though ‘the 
king Cyrus’ and ‘the king Artaxerxes,’ which 
occur once each, differ merely in order from 
‘Cyrus, the king.’ 

Now what is the significance of these facts, and 
more especially (for the minuter examination of 
the other titles lies beyond our present purpose) of 
the fact that the title ‘the king of Persia’ occurs 
with frequency in certain parts of the book, and 
not at all in others? 

The memoirs and documents, which, with the 
exception of Ezr 12-4, avoid the title ‘king of Persia,’ 
if and in so far as they are genuine, were certainly 
written during the existence of the Persian Empire. 
But was the work which incorporates these 
memoirs and documents, and still uses the title 
‘king of Persia,’ written within the same period? 


1 But the plural ‘kings of Persia’ occurs unattached ‘in 
Ezr 9°. 


Or was it written after the Persian dominion had in 
332 B.C. yielded place to the Greek dominion of 
Alexander, which was subsequently divided among 
his Greek successors, especially the Seleucids and 
the Ptolemies? In other words, was it written after, 
as the author of 1 Maccabees puts it, Alexander 
‘had smitten Darius [111.], the king of the Persians 
and Medes,’ and ‘reigning in his stead’ established 
‘the kingdom of the Greeks’ (1 Mac 11)? On 
general grounds and on the ground of the Biblical 
usage outside, as well as within, Ezra-Nehemiah, 
Ewald long ago argued that ‘ the way in which Cyrus 
and his successors are constantly mentioned as Per- 
sian kings proves that the Greek rule had already 
begun,’? when the narrative that employs the title 
‘king of Persia’ was composed. Ewald’s argu- 
ment was weighty, for it rested, not, as some 
allusions to it might lead an unsuspecting reader 
to suppose, on any assumption that the title was 
unknown before the days of the Greek dominion, 
or that it could not under certain circumstances 
have been used during the Persian dominion, but 
(1) on the consideration that it would be 
unnecessary and unnatural for a Persian subject, 
in the course of a simple narrative of events, 
constantly to attach this title to the names of 
sovereigns of the still existing dynasty ; and (2) on 
the observation that the Persian subject Nehemiah 
in his memoirs and the Persian subjects Haggai 
and Zechariah in their prophecies, constantly refer 
to the Persian king by name only, or by the title 
king only, or by name and the title king, but never 
employ the title ‘king of Persia.’ 

But archeology has added weight to the argu- 
ment and goes far to vindicate, if it needed vindi- 
cating, Ewald’s critical judgment. For (1) there 
has come to light much fresh evidence that Jewish 
subjects of the Persian kings, though they regularly 
referred to those kings by name only, or by the 
king’s name followed simply by the title ‘the king,’ 
did not employ the title ‘king of Persia’; thus, as was 
pointed out in the earlier part of this article, the 
dates in the Aramaic papyri of Egyptian Jews are 
given regularly in a form exactly corresponding to 
those in, ¢.g., Hag 1! (‘in the second year of Darius 
the king’), Zec 71, Neh 21, and never in the form 
found in Ezr 11 (‘the first year of Cyrus, king of 
Persia’). Again, in Sachau’s papyrus No. 1 we read, 
‘And already in the days of the kings of Egypt 
had our fathers built this temple... and when 

2 Ewald, Adstory of Israel, 1. 173. 
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Cambyses entered Egypt,’ where Cambyses, a king 
of the still existing Persian dynasty, is not dis- 
tinguished as ‘the Persian’ or ‘ the king of Persia,’ 
even though he is here contrasted with the extinct 
line of the kings of Egypt. And (2) among a vast 
quantity of documents executed by and for Persian 
subjects, no single instance of Cyrus (after 539 B:C.), 
Darius, or Artaxerxes being described as ‘king of 
Persia’ has been discovered, though each of these 
kings is so described in the parts of Ezra-Nehemiah 
in question. Xerxes, who is not so described in 
Ezra-Nehemiah, is in a single document entitled 
‘king of Persia’ only. 

So far the usage in the narrative of Ezra- 
Nehemiah. ‘The occurrence of the title in Ezr 1? 
in what purports to be a royal decree requires 
special. consideration. Here the archeological 
evidence which has accumulated seems to speak 
even more decisively. We have seen that the author 
of parts of Ezra-Nehemiah uses the title ‘king of 
Persia’ with frequency; its presence in the 
* decree’ (Ezr 1”) would therefore be immediately 
explained, if the decree, instead of being an exact 
copy of an actual decree of Cyrus, was a free 
composition of the Hebrew author, or an editorial 
modification of an actual decree; in either of 
these cases the use of the title in Ezr 12 would be 
merely another instance of a favourite usage of 
the Hebrew writer. But are we precluded by the 
occurrence of the title from the alternative view 
that the decree in Ezr 17+ is a genuine document 
——an exact reproduction or an exact translation of 
a decree of Cyrus issued in the year 538 B.c.? 
The facts to be borne in mind are these :— 

1. In the Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle the 
record of the year 546 refers to Cyrus as ‘king of 
Persia’: this is the only known contemporary 
attribution of this title to Cyrus; but in 546 
Nabonidus was still, and Cyrus was not yet, ‘king 
of Babylon, king of lands.’ 

2. Many documents written by Cyrus himself or 
his subjects between the capture of Babylon in 539 
and the death of Cyrus in 529 exist; and these 
contain many references to Cyrus, but they never 
describe Cyrus as king of Persia (except as just 
indicated under r). 

3. Cyrus, after his conquest of Babylon, actually 
calls himself, or is by his subjects called (and that 
in a great number of documents), ‘king of Babylon’ 
or ‘king of the lands,’ or by both these titles 
together, or ‘king of Babylon and of the lands,’ or, 


as in the Cyrus Cylinder (as cited above), by a longer 
string of titles. 

4. Evidence exists that the title ‘king of the 
lands’ was used of Cyrus as early as within three 
weeks of his entry into Babylon; the Nabonidus- 
Cyrus Chronicle relates that ‘on the 3rd day of 
Marcheshyan Cyrus entered Babylon’: and a 
contract tablet drawn up on the 24th day of the 
same month is dated ‘24 Marcheshvan of the year 
of the beginning of the reign of Cyrus, king of the 
lands.’! Another tablet is dated ‘ 26 Addar of the 
year of the beginning of the reign of Cyrus, king of 
the lands,’ and yet another, though the day and 
month are uncertain, is dated from ‘the year of 
the beginning of the reign of Cyrus, king of 
Babylon and the lands.’ ? 

s. ‘From the month Kislev to the month Addar, 
the gods of Akkad, whom Nabonidus had carried 
off to Babylon, returned to their cities’ (Nabonidus- 
Cyrus Chronicle—reverse i. 21). The month Kislev 
in the Babylonian calendar immediately follows 
Marcheshvan: the particular month referred to 
in the quotation is the month following Cyrus’ 
entry into Babylon. 

From these fac/s certain inferences may reason- 
ably be drawn; although (as it appears to the 
present writer at least) there is no sufficient reason 
to doubt that Cyrus gave permission to the Jewish 
exiles in Babylon to return to Palestine, and re- 
build Yahweh’s temple, yet it is altogether improb- 
able that he gave such permission before, or even 
within three weeks of, his entry into Babylon: such 
permission may reasonably be connected with the 
policy summed up in the words of the inscription 
just cited (fact No. 5); but previous to the initia- 
tion of this policy in the month Kislev, Cyrus had 
already, in the previous month (fact 3), assumed 
the title ‘king of lands.’ In 546, and probably. 
enough down to the time of his occupation of 
Babylon in the autumn of 539, Cyrus not only 
was actually, but was also styled, ‘king of Persia’: 
but during those years he had no power to give 


1 The beginning of the reign (72¥ Sarrutz) is a technical 
term for the months that precede the Ist of Nisan after the 
king’s accession. The ‘beginning of the reign of Cyrus’ 
includes the months from Marcheshvan (approximately 
November) 539 to Addar (approximately March) 538. The 
first year of Cyrus began with 1st Nisan (= April) 538. 

* All three tablets will be found in Kedlinschriftliche 
Bibliothek, iv. pp. 259, 261, 265; there also will be found 
examples of contracts of each of the full years of Cyrus’ 
reign down to his ninth and last. 
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permission to Jewish exiles in Babylon to return to 
Palestine ; in 539, at the same time that he acquired 
this power, he became ‘king of Babylon, king of 
the lands,’ and ceased to be only or even primarily 
‘king of Persia’; and the title ‘king of Persia’ 
ceased to be an adequate title. It is possible, 
indeed, that after 539 the title ‘king of Persia’ 
was still occasionally ¢ucluded in a long list of 
titles, and possible, too, that such a list may yet 
be discovered. What archxology, however, has 
rendered in the highest degree improbable is that, 
after 539, Cyrus ever styled himself merely ‘king 
of Persia’: it follows that it is in the highest degree 
improbable that Cyrus either in the first year of 
his reign (Ezr 11), or in any subsequent year, or in 
the months that preceded the beginning of his first 
year, issued a decree in the exact terms of Ezr 124; 
whether these verses are an editorial modification 
of an actual decree, or a free composition of the 
writer based on the fact or supposition that 
Cyrus released the Jews, is not to be determined 
by the single question of the royal title, and there- 


fore lies the 
discussion. 

The main conclusions to be drawn then are 
two :— 

1. The author of the narrative that makes 
frequent use of the title ‘the king of Persia,’ and 
who is commonly called ‘the Chronicler,’ lived 
after the fall of the Persian Empire (332 B.c.). 

2. The ‘ decree’ in Ezr 1? is not an exact repro- 
duction or translation of an actual decree of Cyrus. 

But if the tendency of the Chronicler to use the 


beyond scope of the present 


title ‘king of Persia’ is thus marked, the consistent 


absence of the title from other parts of the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah is an important indication 
that those parts of the book are zo¢ the work of 
the Chronicler: and this has some bearing on the 
important question whether the Aramaic docu- 
ments, or Hebrew memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
are what they purport to be. But once again the 
determination of those questions must rest on a 
wider range of considerations and cannot be further 
discussed here. 


<>. 


The Great Cerf Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF HEBREWS. 


s 
HEBREWS II. 18. 


For in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succour them that are tempted. 


THE earliest drift of doubt in reference to the 
Person of Christ was in the direction of a denial of 
His humanity. This bright, fair vision of the 
evangelists was only a vision. The Christ of the 
Gospels was too good to bea man. ‘The opposite 
extreme succeeded to it. His Divinity was then 
questioned, and, the story of His life being 


accepted, it was affirmed that He was too intensely | 


human to have been Divine. In the verse before 

us the writer is dealing with the first of these 

errors. He pictured Christ as a faithful and 

merciful high priest. Then was it not essential that 

He should be human as well as Divine; man as 

well as God? The priest must be one chosen from 

among men. 

Not in majesty supernal, sitting easy on a 
throne ; 

Dealing sorrow out to others, with no sorrows 
of his own. 


No ; but ‘in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.’ This is the line of thought pursued 
from the fourteenth verse on to our text; a line of 
thought which we venture to sum up in the asser- 
tion that the temptation of Christ was essential to 
His rendering that sympathy and succour which 
we so sorely need. You will notice that this last 
verse falls naturally into two divisions: first, Christ 
tempted; second, Christ the Succour of the 
tempted. 


if 
Curist TEMPTED. 
‘He himself hath suffered being tempted.’ 


1. In itself, as God intended and made it, 
human nature is a holy thing—perfectly, immacu- 
lately pure. We know it only as tainted and 
corrupted with strong inclinations to moral evil— 
selfish, sensuous, disobedient. Even if we were 
not taught that this is a fallen, a disordered, a 
diseased condition, we should naturally so con- 
clude. It would be a moral incongruity to 
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conceive of moral imperfection as a creation of 
God. Reason and common sense are on the side 
of the Scripture doctrine of the Fall. 
concerning Christ—the second man—is equally 
reasonable. If the incarnation bea truth at all, 
clearly the human nature which the Divine Christ 
took upon Him was not ordinary, tainted, fallen 
human nature. Every instinct would be offended 
by such a supposition. We are compelled to 
recognize a- pure type of human nature free from 
all stain or tendency to sin. This is the theory 


of the miracle of the incarnation, and without . 


miracle the incarnation could not be at all; the 
one difference, and the only difference, between 
Christ and ordinary men is this. 

But there is in perfect holiness no exemption 
from trial, from temptation, from tests of obedi- 
ence and fidelity, from positive solicitations to evil. 
He was tempted in all points as we are; only He 
did not, as we, sin in His sympathies with the 
temptation, in His yieldings to it. The Prince of 


this world, when he came, found nothing in Him. 


Of all the artists who have attempted to paint the portrait 
of our Saviour there is but one, says a recent writer, whose 
work in any measure satisfies the heart. The reason of his 
success lies in this, that with a subtle, almost miraculous, 
power he has been enabled in that tender face to blend the 
human with the Divine, the common with the wonderful. 
And it is this mysterious mingling in the person of Jesus of 
humanity with its woes, and of divinity with its glorious 
uplifting power, that gives to the Man of Sorrows His 
divine sympathy, and enables Him to enter into all our 
sufferings, and sorrows, and trials, and temptations with the 
consoling comfort and help of one who was ‘tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin.’?} 


We must remember what that word ‘ temptation’ means. 
We have got into the habit of fixing upon it only one of its 
meanings, and that a very secondary one. To us temptation 
always suggests sin; to us temptation and sin sometimes 
seem almost synonymous. And yet the word itself has no 
necessary connexion with sin. The word ‘ temptation,’ 
both in our own language and in the Greek and Latin, 
means simply ‘trying,’ ‘testing,’ ‘ proving.’ ? 

2. Christ’s temptations were adapted to His 
susceptibilities. A moral being is tested and 
tempted according to the sympathies of his own 
character. Temptation is possible only where 
there is susceptibility. Eve was tempted according 
to her susceptibility ; so were the angels who fell. 
Our Lord’s temptations were only such as could 
appeal to a pure human nature. He could not be 

1H. W. Morrow. 
2 A. G. Mortimer, 7wenty Lent Sermons, 80. 
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tempted as the drunkard, or the licentious, or selfish 
man is tempted. He could not be tempted as 
man is tempted whose conscience is depraved, whose 
moral feeling is corrupted. He was without sin. 

3. Christ conquered through His complete 
antagonism to wrong. All moral natures can be 


_ assailed, appealed to, whether they will do right or 


not; but they may refuse every gratification that is 
wrong. The Divine Lord did this; whatever His 
human craving for food, or ease, or success, He 
instantly repelled every suggestion of wrong 
methods. No such suggestion could spring up in 
His pure soul; but it could be suggested from 
without. And the suggestion was met by the 
strong instinct of holiness, of right, of love, of 
obedience—‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.’ 

We do not conquer temptation when we merely 
refuse to yield to it, when some urging of 
conscience, some fear of consequences, some sense 
of stern law restrains us. A man may not dare to 
do, and yet may wish that he might do. A man 
conquers temptation only when his very desire 
repels it; when his whole nature rises up against 
its wrong, when the sense of law is lost in strong 
moral feeling, and he would not do it if he 
might. This was our Lord’s victory ; His entire 
soul was antagonistic to wrong. The tempter had 
nothing in Him. 

4. A moral nature suffers from temptation in 
proportion as it is pure and perfect. It is not the 
mere temptation that causes the suffering, but the 
moral refinement and sensitiveness of the nature 
that is tempted. It may abhor the suggestion, 
may be far removed from all fear of yielding to it, 


| and yet, from its very perfection, may suffer most 


intensely. In this way Christ suffered being 
tempted. His power of suffering from evil sugges- 
tion was infinitely greater than that of a man whose 
feeling is tainted by sinful sympathy ; just as some 
men are physically, emotionally, and morally far 
more sensitive than other men. The greatest 
nature is capable of the greatest feeling; the 
purest nature endures the most from the suggestion 
of sin. The lower the scale of being, the lower the 
sensibility. The greatest soul has the greatest 
vibrations when it is touched. 


‘He suffered.” Whenever we speak of the sufferings of 
Christ, we always seem to have in mind the last scenes: the 
agony in the garden, the judgment in the palace, and the 
death on the Cross. Was not the mark of blood ever upon 
Him? Can we limit His sufferings to the last few days 
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before His death? In taking our nature did He not suffer 
pains we can never describe ? 


We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear. 


‘He suffered.” Remember He was unutterably holy. 
He was without sin; He was perfect Love incarnate. Yet 
He came into daily contact with rough, coarse, unhallowed 
souls, whose very presence near Him must have wounded 
His sensitive spirit. The daily experience of misunder- 
standing, of physical hunger, of weariness and fatigue, of 
criminal neglect, of hateful enmity—was not all this suffering 
of the most acute kind? ‘ He hath suffered being tempted.’ 

When we speak of Him as ‘ being tempted,’ shall we limit 
that phrase to the interview He had with the Archenemy ? 
Was not the whole of His life subjected to trial and tempta- 
tion? Let us grasp the blessed truth that our Lord, in order 
that He might be a merciful and faithful high priest to 
succour His people, suffered being tempted. 


Suffering is a question of nature. The educated man 
suffers more than the uneducated man; the poet probably 
suffers more than the mathematician ; the commanding officer 
suffers more in a defeat than the common soldier. The more 
life, the more suffering; the billows of sorrow being in 
proportion to our manhood, Now Jesus Christ ‘was not 
merely 2 man, He was Man; and by the very compass of 
His manhood He suffered more than any mortal can endure. 
The storm may pass as fiercely over the shallow lake as over 
the Atlantic, but by its very volume the latter is more terribly 
shaken. No other man had come with Christ’s ideas ; in no 
other man was the element of self so entirely abnegated ; no 
other man had offered such opposition to diabolic rule: all 
circumstances combine to render Christ’s temptation unique, 
yet not one of them puts Christ so far away as to prevent our 
finding in His temptation unfailing solace and strength, 

Could Christ have been overthrown? Most certainly ; 
otherwise His temptation has no message to man except one 
of despair. Whatever is less than infinite is temptable and 
peccable ; Christ’s humanity was less than infinite, therefore 
His humanity might have been overthrown. Sympathy can 
proceed only from community of situation. To say that Christ 
could not have been successfully tempted, and that the result of 
His temptation should comfort men, is equal to saying that, 
because no man can blow out the sun, therefore no man can 
blow out a taper. The record of the temptation is an act of 
cruelty, if it have no bearing on human strife; but an 
analysis of the temptation shows that the methods of assault 
are fundamentally the same, and that every answer is available 
for every tempted man.’ 


1 i 


CHRIST THE SUCCOUR OF THE TEMPTED. 
*He is able to succour them that are tempted.’ 
1. A moment’s consideration of the text shows 
how great is the need for the succour which Christ 
affords. 


1T, W. Riddle, Zhe Pathway of Victory, 40. 
2 Joseph Parker, Ecce Deus. 


(1) ‘Those who are being tempted.’ We are at 
once at home with the phrase. It is an accurate 
description of all disciples. It expresses a fact of 
Christian experience which is at once universal 
and definite. Even those who feel themselves 
immune from temptation are but showing their 
tempted condition by such presumption! From 
the earliest moment to the latest hour of conscious 
experience we are warring against unseen foes. 
From the cradle to the grave we are aware of the 
fingers that touch us in the dark. 

(2) Disciples are often sorely troubled because 
after conversion they are fiercely assaulted by 
Satan. They express surprise that they should be 
more tempted after conversion than they were 
before conversion. It is not at all abnormal for 
the soul thus to be surprised. It is quite a 
normal phase of experience. Before conversion the 
spiritual nature was dull, sleepy, dead. Sin had 
no sting, temptation no struggle, life no battle. 
But after conversion the spiritual nature is 
quickened ; the soul is alive; the mind is spiritu- 
ally alert. Not only is sin revealed, but the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin is manifest. No longer 
can the soul be quiescent ; no longer does life seem 
a garden of roses: it becomes a stern battlefield, 
where bloody conflict has to be waged. What 
hitherto stood on neutral, if not on friendly, 
ground, now stands before the soul as an avowed 
enemy ; temptation becomes a perpetual warfare ; 
the more sensitive the nature, the more delicate 
the spiritual refinement ; the more surrendered the 
will, the more aggressive and persistent the 
conflict. It is not the man who is painfully aware 
of his proneness to wander that is warned, but the 
man who feels safe from invasion: ‘Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’ 
‘Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation.’ 

You may depend upon it, no man can be good without 
being tried. Do not suppose that you are to be made 
honest by never being tempted to be dishonest, or that you are 
to be sober in habits, by being so placed that you are not able 
to be intoxicated. You will be tempted. The chaff and the 
wheat must be separated. You will have to determine for 
yourself. There is the darkness, and there is the light ; 
there is the right, and there is the wrong: which do you 
like? There is the narrow way, and there is the broad; 
there is the selfish, and there is the unselfish ; there is the 
kind way of acting, and there is the unkind; there is the 
good life, and there is the bad life; which do you choose? 


These questions will come, in some form or other, almost 
every day. So that heaven will be filled, not by men who 
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never felt what evil is, but by men who said, I prefer 
holiness to sin.+ ; 


2. Christ’s power to succour is just as certain as 
our need. 

(1) We can hardly be wrong in supposing that 
the temptation was a real means by which Jesus in 
His capacity of Saviour obtained victory over the 
tempter and became the means of communicating 
that moral victory to the tempted of all time. 
This is an aspect of our Lord’s incarnation which 
has too much dropped out of the thought of the 
modern Church. The redeeming work of Christ 
had a threefold aspect—towards God, towards 
man, towards Satan. It looked Godward in unit- 
ing God to man, by vicarious mediation ; it looked 
manward in reconciling man to God by evidencing 
the love of God to us; but it looked also Satan- 
ward in becoming the means of rescuing man from 
the dominion of evil and the evil one. The 
second Adam undid the work of the first, conquer- 
ing where he fell. By man came sin, by man 
came victory—‘In that he himself hath suffered 
being tempted, he is able to succour them that are 
tempted.’ Linked as Son of Man to every tempted 
soul, He possesses, as Son of God, infinite power 
to be tempted. 

(2) The temptation of Jesus was the means by 
which He learned sympathy with the tempted 
whom He came to save. We must hardly venture 
to suggest the startling speculation that God in 
His pure, spiritual essence is unable to sympathize ; 
that by His omniscient glance He can see human 
wants, but not feel them; that sympathy, being 
connected with nervous organism, could be felt 
only by a human being; and that therefore it 
behoved Christ in all points to become tempted 
as we are; nevertheless, if we may not thus 
speculate, at least we cannot doubt that fellowship 
in suffering is a means of creating in a disin- 
terested soul a perpetual sympathy. We admit 
that Jesus was not tried in the same manner as we; 
but we claim that His temptations were as real to 
His nature as ours are to ours, and adapted to test 
Him as ours are to test us, and if so, He can truly 
sympathize ; for it is not necessary, before you can 
exercise sympathy, that you suffer precisely in the 
same way as those whom you pity. You can feel 
for a fellow-man writhing in pain, though you have 
never had the disease which torments him. You 
must have had experience of some pain, but you 


1 Norman Macleod. 


need not have felt exactly the same pain. To 
sympathize with a soldier, you must yourself have 
been in battle, but it is not necessary that the 
machinery of war which he encounters should be 
identical with that with which you contended. 


The captain of an Atlantic steamer, out in a storm, will 
speak with a feeling to which you on the land must be a 
stranger, of weaker vessels than his exposed to the same 
hurricane. As his ship toils and struggles, thrills and 
trembles, he feels what the thunderous shock of those 
cataract waves must be to other and frailer craft. So our 
Lord has, through that human experience of His, a rare 
power of sympathy. ‘He knows what sore temptation 
means, for He has felt the same.’ ? 


One of the clerks in the Treasury Office, who had to pre- 
pare some part of the estimates for the Budget, when Mr. 
Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer, once made a 
mistake of several millions in the figures he sent in. The 
mistake was not discovered till Mr. Gladstone had made his 
Budget speech, and the effect of the mistake was that he was 
put to great trouble in rearranging his taxation proposals in 
order to meet the amended figures. 

The clerk who made the error anticipated the very worst 
consequences from his blunder. And when one day Mr. 
Gladstone sent for him into his office he made sure the 
moment of his dismissal had come. Judge then of his amaze- 
ment when Mr. Gladstone, instead of giving him a lecture 
and his dismissal, complimented him on the skill and patience 
which had enabled him for so many years to deal with the 
enormous figures of our national revenue with such accuracy 
and exactitude. What wonder that the clerk broke down 
under kindness like that! He had expected to be judged 
harshly and punished severely, but Mr. Gladstone—a 
financial genius himself—knew the intricacies and diffi- 
culties of our national accounts, and he judged pitifully 
because he knew.? 

I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 

Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed 

My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 

To seek a-tranquil death in distant shades. 

There was I found by One who had Himself 

Been hurt by the archers; in His side He bore, 

And in His hands and feet, the cruel scars. 

With gentle force, soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and healed, and bade me live.* 


(3) Christ's very sinlessness qualifies Him to 
sympathize and succour. We sometimes reason, 
‘Christ never knew sin by personal experience of 
it. How can He understand me, and feel for me, 
who ama sinner?’ But how do the facts stand? 
Look out into the world, Who manifests sympathy 
for sinners? Do fellow-sinners? No! Do you 
find the fallen woman sympathized with by those 

2 T. H. Pattison, Zhe South Wind, 272. 
3 J.D. Jones, The Gospel of Grace, 277. 


4 Cowper. 
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of her own class? No! It is the pure woman who 
is ready to stretch a helping hand to her, and to 
pluck her up, if it may be so, out of the horrible 
mire of sin. Sinners have no feeling for sinners. 
It is to those who are not stained with his vices, 
and who are not co-partners in his crime, that the 
sinner must go for comfort and for help, The 
fact is this. Sin hardens the heart—it always does 
—and therefore incapacitates for sympathy. The 
sinful man is always the selfish man. When 
temptation is yielded to, and sin results, we lose 
our sense of the painfulness of temptation and 
therefore become disqualified for sympathy with 
those who are tempted. 


You can stand outside some vile place that is pervaded 
with a pestilential miasma. The stench which assails you is 
well-nigh intolerable. It causes you positive pain. And 
you pity, you sympathize with the people who dwell in the 
‘midst of it, exposed to its horrible influence ; and you would 
gladly do all in your power to extricate them, and place 
them in some healthier and pleasanter situation. That is 
your feeling whilst you are outside. Now enter in. Put 
yourself under the influence of the miasma. Breathe the 
tainted air. Get used to it. And what is the result? 
Why, that your feeling of pain is gone, and with it your 
sympathy with the people who are unhappily exposed to so 
deleterious an influence. And thus is it with sin. Christ, 
who stood wholly outside sin, felt the pain of it, and could 
sympathize with those who were exposed to its influence.? 


3. And Christ’s succour is as practical as it is 
certain. The figure employed in this assertion is 
at once arrestive and helpful. The suggestion is 
of one who runs up to help in response to the cry 
of distress. It is a picture of the strong deliverer 
running to the rescue of the weak. ‘He is able to 
run up to the aid of those who are being tempted.’ 
Not only does He lend His ear, He gives His 
hand. Not only does He see their distress, He 
runs up to relieve it. He is more than a match 
for the most aggressive battalion. The very sight 
of His advance is a sure sign of victory. The 
very gaze of His eye is the promise of deliverance. 


Some years ago there was a great fire in an American 
city. Much was said in the papers of what should be done 
to relieve the distressed sufferers; but there was one’ place 
where a collection was at once set on foot, and the needed 
help sent without delay. While other towns were consulting 
what ought to be done, Chicago had stepped into the breach, 
and why? In Chicago they themselves had hada great fire : 


they knew the needs of those who were so suddenly left 
homeless, and a fellow-feeling made them wondrous kind. 
They were in touch with the situation, hence the readiness 
of their sympathy. 


4. But Christ’s succour is dependent on our 
attitude towards Him. Christ is willing to impart 
the succour and strength required, but we must be 
prepared to receive it. He is willing to under- 
take for us, but are we willing that He should? 
Do we really believe experimentally that the Lord 
is able to give us victory over acute temptation ? 
The answer to that question depends very largely 
upon our attitude to daily dependence. Only <s 
we are daily living in a state of trustful depcndcnce 
can we experience the power of the Saviour to 
give deliverance in the hour of temptation. 


In a farmhouse in Cheshire a mother sat near the fire 
surrounded by a young family. The minister was speaking 
words of consolation and encouragement to the mother, who 
two years previously had passed through a fearful operation, 
and in a few days would have to pass through a second more 
dangerous than the first. He spoke of the mystery and pain 
of life, of the nearness and help of God. She said, ‘Sir, 
it will be all right. He always gives me enough grace. He 
always succoured me. He adds His strength to mine, and 
we triumph !7? 
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Che Wise Men from (Be East, 


By Louis H. Gray, M.A., Pa.D., SometiME FELLow 1n INDO-IRANIAN IN 
CoLtumBia UNIversity, NEw York. 


‘seen His star in the east,’ came to worship the new- 


THE account of the péyor dard dvarodGy, who, having | a contrary opinion; yet if he still remains uncon- 


_ vinced, even with the one new argument advanced by 


born King of the Jews, renders of exceptional | 


interest to the Biblical student any scholarly study 
of the religion which these ‘ wise men” professed ; 
and the importance of the theme is enhanced in 
view of the fact that many would attribute to this 
religion such vital doctrines of the Jewish and 
Christian faith as the belief in angels, Satan, and the 
resurrection and final judgment of the dead, which 
are often alleged to have been received by the 
Jews from the Persians during the Exile. 
-allegations have been made almost wholly by Old 
Testament scholars who have possessed an in- 


adequate knowledge of the Iranian sources, and | 
| cult’ (referring especially to the fact that, accord- 


who have not distinguished with sufficient care 
between the older and the younger strata of 
Iranism, a system which underwent profound 
modifications in its long history. It is significant 
that Iranists have been far more cautious in grant- 
ing the possibility of such sweeping influences 


upon Judaism and Christianity, though they, too, | 
have not been guiltless of hasty and superficial de- | 


ductions, besides labouring under the handicap of 
insufficient training in that special knowledge of 
Biblical problems which is essential for a just 
verdict. In Professor James Hope Moulton the 
theologian and the Iranist are combined, and in 
his Hibbert Lectures on Zarly Zoroastrianism we 
possess a contribution of the utmost value not 
only to the Iranian specialist, but also to the 
student of Judaism and portions of Christianity. 
Professor Moulton argues strongly for the 
historicity of Zoroaster as portrayed in the Gathas, 
the oldest portion (at least in written form) of the 
Avesta, or sacred texts of Zoroastrianism, and he is 
inclined to place him about the eleventh century 


B.c., though it must be confessed that this seems | 


rather early. The propaganda began, according to 
him, in Bactria, and spread but slowly, being the 
faith of the select few, as was but natural in view 
of its lofty character. Among the confessors of 
the Zoroastrian reform Professor Moulton numbers 
Darius the Great. This is a problem on which 
the reviewer has been forced long ago to come to 


hese! 
| tions, that Ahura Mazda is the ‘god of the Aryans,’ 


Professor Moulton—that Cyrus named his daughter 
Atossa, the Avesta Hutaosa, which was also the 


/ name of the queen of ViStaspa, Zoroaster’s royal 


patron, whose name is identical with that of 
Hystaspes, the father of Darius—he feels that in 
the volume under consideration is one of the 
ablest pleas yet made for the Zoroastrianism of 
the Achzmenian monarch. Whether Professor 
Moulton is right in interpreting the statement of 
the Susianian version of the Achzemenian inscrip- 


to mean that he was the god only of ‘the nobles 
of Aryan race... who had taken up the new 


ing to Herodotus, the dpufavroé were but one of the 


_ six Median tribes), may perhaps be questioned. 


The Zoroastrian reform, however, passed, except 
for the abiding texts of the Gathds, and the older 
Iranian nature worship reclaimed its own. By the 
first half of the fourth century a religion much like 
that of the Avesta YaSts was established at the 
Persian court, and Zoroaster had undergone a 
quasi-apotheosis, while the great popular deities 
Haoma and Mithra, whom Zoroaster had put 
aside as incompatible with his lofty ethics, had 
returned. ns 

There is a third layer in the Avesta—the 
Vendidad and other ritual material. This, Professor 
Moulton holds, was the work of the Magi, and 
herein lies the new theory which may result in 
little short of a revolution in the concept of 
Zoroastrianism. It was the Magi who brought 
the religion of Iran to the knowledge of the Greeks, 
at least after the time of Herodotus, who reports 
chiefly (though not entirely) the real Iranism. 
This antithesis between Iranism and Magism 
had been adumbrated before, as by Spiegel 
(Erin. Alterthumskunde, iii. 585 ff.) and Prdek 
(Gesch. der Meder und Perser, ii. 115-118), but it 
has been reserved for Professor Moulton to esti- 
mate the true significance of the distinction, which 
may have implications for some of the well-known 
Mischreligionen of Western Asia. Among the 
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contributions of Magism to Iranism are the ex- 
posure of the dead instead of burying them (burial 
was known among the Persians, and Herodotus 
had already noted the divergence between Persians 
and Magians in this regard), marriage of near kin 
(especially brother and sister), the malignancy of 
planets and mountains, astrology and oneiromancy, 
with other forms of magic with which the name 
pdyos is so closely associated, and the minute 
dualism which permeates all late Zoroastrianism, 
though in the Gathas it is scarcely more emphasized 
than in Christianity. They did away with the 
chthonic cults of Iranism, and rose from a humble 
status to be its priests. The theory is advanced 
that the Magi were neither Indo-Germanic nor 
Semitic; but of what race they were Professor 
Moulton has apparently been able to form no final 
opinion. Further research among the tribes of 
Central Asia may cast light upon this problem, 
which is of much importance for his theory. One 
point, omitted by him, might be suggested. He 
states that their additions to the Avesta ‘seem to 
have been in prose.’ But the prose, especially in 
the Vendidad, is full of impossible grammar. 
This is usually explained by the assumption that 
in the late period the rules of Avesta grammar had 
been forgotten; but it may be because the Magi 
never learned to write Avesta correctly, so that 
their additions, having a sacrosanct character, were 
transmitted on the same plane with the most 
correct Gathic verse. We should also be glad to 
know more about another people mentioned in 
the Avesta, the Turanians, who were doubtless, at 
least in the main, Iranians, being the nomads 
(like the Scyths, with whom, indeed, they may 
possibly have been identical) as contrasted with 
the agricultural and cattle-rearing Zoroastrians. 
On the whole, there seems little likelihood that 
the Magi were Iranian; and Professor Moulton is 
to be felicitated upon the genius with which he 


In Be 


Mountains in the Wet. 


Is this a volume of sermons? Its title does not sig- 
nify so. But why not discover a new type of sermon 
with a new type of title? And why not make the 


17 


divined his theory and on the scholarship with 
which he has sought to establish it. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the Fravashis, 
which have a special interest for the New Testa- 
ment student in view of Mt 18 and Ac 12}, 
These figures are traced back to a combination of 
ancestor worship and the belief in the external soul. 

The theologian will turn with most interest to- 
the last chapter, on ‘Zarathushtra and Israel.’ 
The saneness of the author is evident when he says = 

‘In most of these points [of similarity between 
Zoroastrianism and Christianity] independence is 
so obvious that we shall not be troubled with 
suspicions of borrowing. Coincidences will be the 
independent agreement of deep thinkers upon the 
same great problems, and their independence will 
enhance their suggestiveness.’ 

Professor Moulton is inclined to see the influence: 
of the Fravashis in the ‘princes’ of the nations in: 
Daniel and in the ‘angels of the churches’ in the- 
Apocalypse, as well as in Mt 1820 and Ac 12);- 
and to think that a tendency toward angelology 
among the Jews may have been fostered by their 
Persian surroundings ; perhaps also in the develop- 
ment of Satan ‘a hint was given [by the Persians] 
and used, but used in a wholly original and 
characteristic way.’ Finally, Judzeo-Christian . 
apocalyptic literature may show some traces of 
Iranian influence. All this is a welcome reduction, 
of the debt ascribed to Zoroastrianism; and 
perhaps later research will reduce it to nothing. 

To his volume Professor Moulton has appended: 
a translation of the Gathds and of some of the 
principal Greek texts on the Persians, in both cases 
with valuable notes. Indeed, only one point of 
real value seems to have been omitted—the fact that- 
there were Magas (probably Magians) in India. 
The material on them, contained in the Bhavisya 
Purana and the Brhatsamhita, might well have 
been considered. 


Study. 


discovery at the Antipodes? The Rev. Frank W. 
Boreham is a minister in Hobart, Tasmania. His 
new book, under the above title, is published in this 
country by Mr. Kelly (3s. 6d. net). Here is one of 
its chapters. If it is a sermon, the text is at the end. 
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The Blessed Word ‘ Which?’ 


I recently enjoyed a very pleasant holiday. 
In the course of my travels I met with many 
ministers, and therefore heard many good stories. 
One of them has stuck to me. It was told me 
one hot night in the course of a quiet stroll across 
a sequestered park near Melbourne. Wild horses 
‘shall not drag from me the name of the teller of 
ethe tale. It may, however, impart to the narrative 

»both the odour of sanctity and the -hall-mark of 
authenticity if I merely mention the abstract cir- 
cumstance that my informant is the grave and 
revered principal of a theological seminary. But 
‘tothe story:—‘ I’ve been thanking the good Lord 
‘all day long for that blessed word “‘ Which ?”’ said 
John to his friend. ‘That blessed word ‘‘ Which ?”’ 
replied his astonished companion. ‘What on 
earth do you mean?’ ‘Well,’ explained John, 
‘its like this. For many years I gave way to 
drink. Our home was a poor sort of place. My 
Mary hadn’t a very nice life of it. But she bore 
it all like a saint, and never murmured. And in 
‘those days I had no clothes except those I stood 
up in. But last year I started going to church 
with my Mary. And one night I was converted. 
And my, the difference it-made! Why, last night 


my Mary was upstairs, and I called out to her to | 


bring my clothes down when she came. And 
what do you think she called back? She shouted 
“Which?” And, oh, it made me feel good to 
hear my Mary ask me that! And I’ve been 
thanking the good Lord all day for that blessed 
word ‘Which?”? 

I brought back many. good things from my 
holiday, but I cherish this choice gem among 
the richest of my treasures. It is delicious. 
And now that I pick it up more leisurely and 
examine it more closely, 1am not surprised that 
it was given me by a Professor of Divinity. If 
he can contrive to pack as much sound and 
sparkling philosophy into as little space in the 
course of all his lectures to his students, we shall 
expect a generation of ministerial prodigies to 
invade our pulpits as they issue from beneath 
his care. 

‘Which?’ Shall it be the grey suit or the 
black suit?—that is the all-absorbing question. 
That is the fine point which the faithful Mary 
submits to her happy lord. And her ‘Which?’ 
as she calls down the stairs, sets him chuckling 


and crooning to himself for many hours.afterwards, 
—‘that. blessed word ‘‘ Which?”?’ 

John’s wardrobe, with its two suits, is a fitting 
| emblem of the world in general, and of my own 
| individual world in particular. John cannot wear 
both suits at once, but it is lovely to have them 
both to choose from. Life is full of margins, of 
surpluses, of overflows. We rarely get one thing 
dumped down to us with no choice, no selection, 
no alternative. I find myself surrounded at every 
turn by a wonderful, and sometimes embarrassing, 
profusion. My butcher calls every morning for 
orders, and the very fact that he finds it necessary 


| my choice. 


| earth never treats me like that. 


| blessed word *‘ Which?”?’ 


to call for my order proves that I am confronted 
by a wide choice of viands. I daresay I could 
live on beef if there were no other meat in the 
universe. But there ave other meats, and I have 
I cannot have everything that he has 
in stock: I do not need everything: I do not like 
everything. But I like him to greet me every 
morning with ‘that blessed word—‘“ Which?”?’ 
It makes me feel that I am living in a wealthy 
world. Or suppose that I fancy a little fruit. 
See what happens at once! All the gardens 


_ and orchards of the world stretch out their hands 


to me. I fancy I should love this old earth of 
ours a little less if she said to me, ‘I can only 
produce bananas!’ or ‘I only grow peaches!’ In 
that case, being a cross-grained and ill-tempered - 
creature, I should probably sulk, and tell her that 
I did not want her old bananas, or that she could 
keep her peaches for herself. But the dear old 
She treats me 

She calls out ‘that 
Any one kind of fruit 
would probably satisfy the actual requirements of 
my physical make-up. .But Nature does not con- 
sider that. She is never niggardly.. She is ‘my 
Lady Bountiful.’ She heaps my table with apples 
and pears, plums and apricots, cherries and peaches, 
and then smilingly greets me with ‘that blessed 
word ‘‘Which?”’ I don’t know what other 
_ worlds are like, but I know for certain that this 
is a good one. 

Now, the beauty of it is that it does not 
matter a brass farthing to John, to Mary, or to 
any one else which suit John decides to wear. 
Mary will walk just as proudly by his side 
whether he decides on the black or the grey. 
And the world will go round in pretty much the. 


just as Mary treated John. 


same way whichever garments John elects to don. 
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But that isn’t the point. The point is that the 
glorious possession of two suits—the black and 
the grey—gives John the precious privilege of 
choosing—the black ov the grey. And the rapture 
of choosing is one of life’s lordliest luxuries. What 
a day that was when we strutted intoa shop with 
our very first sixpence, to spend it just as we liked ! 
Yes, a man dearly loves to choose. It may be 
perfectly true that John looks best in black. But 
even then he does not relish having a black suit 
handed to him by his dutiful Mary, and to be told 
that he must wear ¢4at—that and no other. He 
loves to be asked, ‘Grey or black ?’ even though 
he instantly decides on black. ‘That blessed word 
““Which?”’ appeals to a very subtle but very 
responsive chord in the complexity of our wonder- 
ful composition. 

I overheard two men chatting on a tramcar 
the other afternoon. They had just arrived 
from England and were discussing the trip. 
One had travelled second-class; the other had 
come steerage. They compared notes, and, being 
Englishmen, talked much of the table. The 
difference, so far as I could make out, was simply 
this: In the second saloon the steward came to 
the passenger and asked him if he would take 
beef, mutton, or pork. Whereas in the steerage 
one or the other of these things was placed in front 
of the passenger without a question as to whether 
or not he would prefer something else. The food 


dn the steerage was just as good as in the saloon; 


and, as a matter of fact, the passenger in the 
saloon did not care.a snap of the finger whether he 
had beef or mutton or pork; but it tickled his 
vanity to be offered a selection. In the saloon 
they sat down to dinner to the pleasing music of 
‘that blessed word “Which?”’ In the steerage 
that charming melody was never heard. 

I have just read Dan Crawford’s Thinking Black. 
And he says some striking things that may help us at 
this very point. He tells us, for example, that the 
real inwardness ofa native’s horror of slavery con- 
sists in the consequent loss of the luxury of choos 
ing. Mr. Crawford translates for us a Bantu rhyme 
which runs like this: 

As a bird in the course of its flight 

On some branch will not choose to alight, 
For it likes not the tree; 

So man’s heart doth resemble a bird, 

To coerce it would be as absurd, 
For.the heart must be free! 


A slave may possibly become the property of a 
most considerate and indulgent owner. But it 
makes little difference. He is still a slave, a 
chattel, a possession; he is not free. His owner 
may give him congenial work, and delicate food, 
and ample leisure. But it does not count. His 
spirit is crushed by the feeling that he has no 
choice. He cannot say to himself, ‘I will do 
this,’ or ‘I will do that.’ He cannot say, ‘I will 
go here,’ or‘I will go there.’ The ‘underlying 
agony and humiliation of slavery, even at its best, 
is that it robs a man of that music for which. his 
very soul hungers, the music of ‘that blessed 
word ‘‘Which?”’ 

I repeat that for that music his very ‘soul 
hungers. In His infinite and inscrutable wisdom 
God has left room in human nature for the 
entertainment of fads and whims, foibles and 
fancies. He has woven into the wonderful web 
of our being an uncanny faculty for liking without 


_ knowing why we like, and of detesting without 


knowing why we abhor. 


I do not like you, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like you, Doctor Fell! 


And, just because we find ourselves possessed 
of this weird and wayward faculty, we glory in 
choosing. The grey suit may be just as good as 
the black suit; beef may be just as nice as mutton ; 
coffee may be just as pleasant as tea. But we 
like to have our choice. We are quite prepared 
to pay a little more to travel saloon. We feel that 


| we are next door to slavery if we must wear this 


or must eat that. We dance through life to ‘the 
delightful music of ‘that blessed word ‘‘ Which ?”’ 

But to all this there:are limits, and they are very 
stern and severe ones. We are allowed to choose 
between the grey suit and the black one because, 
after all, it really does not matter which we wear, 
and it pleases us to have our choice. We are 
permitted in the same way, and for the same 
reason, to choose between beef and mutton, 
between tea and coffee, between apples and pears. 
We simply cannot go wrong, and the luxury of 
selection adds a new piquancy to our pleasure. 
But there are things in which we may ‘go wrong, 
and in which, therefore, we have no‘choice. We 
talk a great deal about ‘choosing a husband’ and 
‘choosing a wife,’ but I doubt if it'ever works ‘out, 
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that way. Whena man falls in love with a woman, 
he sees her face in all the flowers, and every bird 
is singing her name. Choice is absurd; there is 
only one woman in the universe after that. And 
certainly there are other things about which we have 
no option. The Ten Commandments, for example. 
There is no choice here; no hint of an alternative ; 
no faintest whisper of ‘that blessed word ‘‘Which ?””’ 
‘Iam the Lord thy God,’ says the very first of 
them. ‘Thou shalt have no other gods but Me.’ 
A man is not free to pick a deity or choose a god 
after that. And the mandates that follow adopt 
the same regal note. ‘They present no alternatives ; 
they ask no favours; they offer no advice. ‘Thou 
shalt .<< ©" Thoavshalt ‘not. 327" No man is 
free to choose his morals. In small matters in 
which we cannot go wrong, we have our choice. 
But in the big things, on which we might easily 
make shipwreck, we are left without an option. 
And most of all is this the case when it comes to 
the matter of the soul and its salvation. ‘There is 
none other Name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.’ Weare shut up here, 
without choice or alternative. Jesus stands in 
splendid solitude as the one and only Saviour. 
And I, in entrusting my poor soul to Him, feel 
glad to relinquish, in this august instance, my 
native passion for picking and choosing. 


Virginibus Puerisque. 
tf 
Little Things that Hurt. 


‘Is it not a little one?’ (Gn 19°.) 

I. It was Lot who asked this question. God 
had made up His mind to destroy the ‘cities of 
the plain,’ because they were very wicked and He 
sent His angels to warn Lot to get away in time 
before the cities were burned. But Lot, who was 
really quite a good man to begin with, had been in 
the habit of thinking that little things did not 
matter very much, and so had come by little steps 
to forget about God, and to be very fond of the 
easy times that he could have in the wicked cities 
of the plain, where all the men and women just 
did as they liked, and generally liked to do wrong 
rather than right because they found it less 
trouble. Lot, then, was rather unwilling to leave 
the place and people he had grown so fond of 
(you know how unwilling you are to give up jolly 


companions, even when you know they make you 
do more naughty things than you would ever 
think of doing by yourself), and he begged that 
one of the wicked cities might be left for him to 
live in—‘Is it not a little one?’ he said. 

2. Now Lot’s question is one that comes very 
easily to our lips, whenever we want something 
that our parents know is not good for us. We are 
apt to think that a bad thing, if it happens to be 
little, is not so bad as a bad thing that happens to 
be big. But that is a very great mistake. It is 
all one whether you are drowned near the shore 
or in the depths of the sea. When a thing is bad, 
it is bad, whether it is big or little; and the little 
bad things are far more dangerous than the big 
bad things, just because we can often do them 
without fee/ing bad, whereas we have a most un- 
comfortable feeling when we try to do a big wrong. 

We now know that many, if not most, of the 
diseases that cause suffering or death are due to 
the presence in the human body of tiny living 
creatures called microbes or bacteria, which some- 
how find an entrance into the system, where they 
multiply so rapidly as to poison in a sense the 
whole body. All infectious diseases, such as scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, small-pox, cholera, and plague, 
are due to these minute organisms—so small that 
a fair average size would be one-twenty-thousandth 
part of an inch across. If you took some of the 
little rod-like microbes and could place them end 
to end, nearly ten billions would be required to 
reach a yard, while a hundred millions, would be 
necessary to cover a shilling in a single layer, and 
640,000 millions to make a solid cube inch. Yet 
although these microbes are so small that they can 
be seen only by the most powerful microscopes, 
they are able to cause the death of the strongest 
man. 

3. The oftener we do the little sin, the easier 
it becomes; and then it is not the littleness or° 
bigness of the sin that makes the difference to 
us; it is sé# itself that we are finding easy. Now 
once we find little sins easy, we shall not stop at 
any kind of sins, because we shall have lost the 
power of judging how big a sin is; and this ex- 
plains how little sins grow into big sins without 
our noticing it. 

An Arab, who was living alone in his tent, was 
surprised to hear footsteps coming over the sand 
straight for the door of his tent. He listened, and 
was soon more surprised than ever to see the folds 
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of the tent door open and the nose of a camel 
come through. ‘Get out of there,’ said the Arab. 
The camel didn’t move, but spoke back to the 
Arab, and said: ‘It’s so cold here on the outside. 
Please let me put only my nose through the door 
so that I may be warmed just a little.’ ‘ Well, see 
that you come no farther,’ said the Arab, and 
having said that he went about his work. When 
he turned to look again, the camel’s head was in 
at the door, and it was looking all over the tent. 
*Didn’t I tell you to come no farther?’ said the 
Arab. ‘My head was cold,’ said the camel, ‘and 
I thought if you would let my nose in you would not 
mind about my head.’ ‘Well, see that you come 
no farther,’ said the Arab, and he went about his 
work. When he looked again, the camel had put 
its front foot and shoulder through the door and 
was reaching farther into the tent. The man 
turned quickly and was angry, and told the camel 
to move back and go away, and was about to 
reach down and lift up a stick to strike it, when 
the camel walked boldly into the tent and drove 
the man forth from his own home. I think you 
know now what it means when people say, ‘ Be- 
ware of the camel’s nose.’ There is only one way 
to keep the camel out, and that is not to let even 
its nose in ; and there is only one way to keep evil 
out of our thoughts and minds and hearts, and that 
is not to allow it to have the least entrance. 

4. It is, as you know, much more difficult to 
watch against little faults than big ones, and the 
reason is just this: the little things are always 
with us, whether we are prepared for them or not, 
whereas big things happen only now and then, and 
their very unusualness gives us a shock and puts 
us on our guard. You are not often tempted, for 
instance, to rob or torture somebody, and you 
would find it easy enough to refuse to do such a 
thing. But how many times a day do you rob 
your friends of some pleasure that they could have 
if you were not selfish, and wound others by sting- 
ing little words and careless actions? These little 
things have to be guarded against every day and 
all day long, and this is hard work. You must 
fight them again and again, and the best way to 
do it is to have your hearts filled with love to 
Jesus; for when you think of Him and His 
goodness, you can get a better idea of the wicked- 
ness of your own sin, and to know that you are 
at fault is the first step towards being sorry for 
your sin and giving it up altogether. 


One stitch dropped as the weaver drove 
His needle shuttle to and fro, 
In and out, beneath, above, 
Till the pattern seemed to bud and grow 
As if the fairies had helping been ; 
And the one stitch dropped pulled the next 
stitch out, 
And a weak place grew in the fabric stout; 
And the perfect pattern was marred for aye, 
By the one small stitch that was dropped that 
day. 


One small life in God’s great plan, 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may, or strive how it can, 
To alter the sweep of the infinite whole! 
A single stitch in an endless web ; 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb; 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads have 
crossed ; 
And each life that fails of the true intent, 
Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant.! 


Tile 
Little Things that Help. 


‘There came a poor widow, and she cast in two mites, 


which make a farthing. —Mk 12*, 


I. From the story of the poor woman who put 
her two mites—less than a half-penny—into the 
collection-box we learn that little things, when 
done in a loving spirit, may be of more use even 
than big things. For Jesus said that, because they 
were given so lovingly, these two littie mites wcre 
worth more than all the big gifts which the rich 
men had put into the box. * 

All of us, and especially boys and girls, are apt 
to think that little things are not worth bothering 
about. But it is the little things in life that make 
us what we are. It is the way we attend to the 
little things that makes us pleasant people to live 
with, or disobliging people whom every one wants 
to avoid as much as possible. 

Most people would like to do so rething to help 
others for Jesus’ sake, and they wait and wish for 
some special big thing to do. But there are not 


| big things in the world for every one to do; and, 


supposing there were, we are not all able to do 
big things. We must begin with the little things, 
1 Susan Coolidge, 
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and these are lying waiting for us in crowds every 
day wherever we may be; indeed we need all the 
patience and love that we can muster to keep us 
from getting tired and bad-tempered before we 
have done all we feel we ought to. But it is the 
little kindnesses that we do even when we need 
not do them, the little extra things, that count 
most in the making of a helpful good-tempered 
man or woman. 

Sometimes it is helping another boy or girl at 
school, by sharpening a pencil, or explaining a 
hard sum, or doing some other such kind little 
deed. Sometimes it is helping mother about the 
house, or doing an errand for father. Or it may 
be a little thoughtfulness for somebody who is 
ill; perhaps reading a little while, or carrying some 
jelly. And then again, there are the kind words 
which are so often needing to be spoken. A 
happy word to little brother when he is tired, or 
to baby sister when she is fretting and the tears 
are in her eyes. Or it may be only-a little smile, 
that will make somebody’s heart lighter all day 
long. 

S. Francis de Sales compares great and little acts 
of love to sugar and salt; sugar has a more deli- 
cious flavour, but we use it less frequently ; whereas 
salt is required in all our daily food. The oppor- 
tunities for great acts come but rarely; when 
they do come, we are encouraged by attendant 
circumstances, and by the greatness of the very 
act itself, and the self-respect it entails. But 
occasions of little acts of virtue are for ever taking 
us by surprise, and combating our pride, our 
indolence, our vanity, our impatience, and our 
inclination ; calling for a constant surrender of will. 


2. ‘here is more than one reason why it is | 


worth while to take time to do the little kind 
things that so many boys and girls are in too 
great a hurry to notice. 

(1) First of all, you never can know how much 
the very smallest thing you do, a thing that perhaps 
costs you no trouble at all, may mean to other 
people. Mr. Moody said to a business man one 
day, ‘There is a man just out of the penitentiary. 
He is very much discouraged because nobody 
wants him. TI wish you would take an interest in 
him.’ Mr. Moody brought him in. The man 
shook hands with him, told him he was glad to 
see him, and said, ‘Come, go home and take 
dinner with me.’ The tears started in the poor 
man’s eyes. He did not think this good man 


would invite him to his house, as he had been itr 
the penitentiary. When he got home the man 
introduced him to:his little child, only three years 
old, and said, ‘Emma, this is papa’s friend; I wish 
you would kiss him.’ She put her arms around 
his neck and kissed him. Then the little 
girl went out. The man looked up with tears 
streaming down his face, and said, ‘My heart is 
broken ; that is the first kiss I have had since my 
mother died.’ That little girl, with that loving 
kiss, was helping Jesus to save a lost man who had 
fallen into the crevasse of crime. You can do 
something like that. ‘Kind words never die,’ and 
if you are good and kind to the bad it may save 
them. . 

(2) In the second place, most big things are just 
made up of a lot of little things. Think of our 
missionary pennies, for instance: It doesnot seem 
to us, perhaps, as if the few pennies which we can 
give would do any good, but when all the pennies 
are added together, there is no end to the good 
they can do. 

There was once a temple built in China in a 
rather unusual way. It was not built by the 
emperor, or by any one rich man. But an invita- 
tion was sent out one day, which asked’ that 
everybody who wished to goto church on that 
spot should come and bring with him one brick. 
And so they did. One man after another came, 
and each brought his brick. And perhaps some 
came many times. So, very slowly, the pile of 
bricks rose higher and higher, until at last there 
were enough to build the great temple. You can 
build up a noble life with little daily actions, and © 
the beautiful example which you have given in a 
thousand small ways will begin to have as great an 
influence and be as shining an example as:a single 
heroic act. ) 

(3) In the third place, little things may grow 
into big things. ‘What is the good of that dis: 
covery?’ some one said to Sir Michael Faraday. 
‘You may as well ask,’ he answered, ‘what is the 
good of a baby. You can’t tell what it may 
grow to,’ ; 

What do you think the poor widow’s two mites 
have grown to? They were given nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago. Some one has been using 
them ever since. Now for the use of money we 
have to pay interest; we might, for instance, pay 
sixpence every year for every 100 pence we use. 
Supposing these two mites, then, had been used all” 
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these years at the rate of 6 per cents in twelve. | 


years they would be only four mites, but every one 
hundred and. fifteen years they would increase a 
thousandfold. The sum they would have been by 
now is far too great for even great men to imagine. 
Everything you do, say, or think is, like money, 
put out at interest, and is growing, 

Once uponia time there was a man who owned 
a great estate and who had an odd habit of carrying 
around acorns in his pocket. And as he walked 
about, whenever he saw what he thought was a 
good place, he would make a hole in the ground 
and pop in an acorn. This was very easy to do. 
But. wherever he had planted one of these acorns, 
you: see, by and by would come up a tree; until 
after a while all over his place were growing up 
hundreds of great oak trees. 

Now we can plant kind words just as that man 
planted acorns. And as the acorns grew to be 
oak trees, so the little words may grow into trees 
of happiness. We have only to plant them; the 
rest is with God. We do the little things; He 
does the great thing, using our little deed so as to 
bind us to Himself as His helpers. And surely 
the little things are well worth any trouble they 
may cost when they are ‘done unto God.’ 


III. 


The Rev. John Hamilton Pagan wrote letters to 
boys and girls in South Africa which were pub- 
lished in Zhe Presbyterian Churchman. 
letters were issued after his death in a book entitled 
The Flower of the Hidden Crown (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier; 1s. net). Already the book 
has run out of two editions, for the preacher of 
children’s sermons has discovered it ; some children 
may have discovered it also. The quality of every 
letter is as fine as that of the one here quoted. 


The Khaki Weed. 


Did you ever hear of the Khaki Weed? It isa 
plant which is giving trouble to many parts of the 
country. It was not known in South Africa before 
the war, but during the war great quantities of 
forage were imported from the Argentine, and 
amongst the forage came the seed of this plant. 
So then whenever the forage-waggons were un- 
loaded or the oxen outspanned to have a feed, the 
seed was blown about and fell on the soil. There 
it took root and grew, and it has been growing 
ever since. It is one of those plants which spread 


These | 


| to speak as you speak, and act as you act. 
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along the ground, stretching its arms out’ and 
clutching at the earth, and creeping farther every 
day: And now in some districts it is an utter pest, 


| and the farmers are under: orders to destroy” it 


wherever it is found. As it came to us during the 
war, it is called in the Transvaal the Khaki Weed. 
Don’t you think, children, that this plant shows us 
how fast an evil thing grows and spreads? There 
is a hill near where I write, which a few years ago 
was quite free from this weed, and to-day it is 
covered with it from top to foot. And there-are 
some sins which, if you only allow them to get a 
start and a footing, will waste and over-run your 
whole life. That is why you should be careful 
about the habits you are forming now. If they 
are bad, they will grow upon you, and choke, and 
destroy the good that might have been. Ask God 
then to lead and guide you, and to give you grace- 
to do, as Jesus did, the things that please Him. 
There is another lesson which the Khaki Weed. 
teaches us, and it is that ev ts often spread unin- 
tentionally. No one ever thought that this seed: 
was in the forage. No one ever dreamt what a 
trouble it would cause. No one ever intended 
that it should grow in South Africa. It was 
planted unintentionally. And many a bad thing 
spreads in the same way. Perhaps you are at 
school and idle; or perhaps you have a bad 
temper; or you may use language you should not 
use; or you may be unkind or selfish or dis- 
obedient. You don’t know it at the time, but 
some one may be near you and see. you, and he 
or she may catch this bad way from you, and learn 
You 
cannot be too careful of the example you set to 
others. In ways you never think of you have an 
influence on those around you, and seeds are blow- 
ing every day from your life to theirs. Pray God 
they may be seeds of good, seeds for Jesus, seeds: 


| which will bring a blessing to all on whom they fall. 


Eura Curoarum. 


‘More than all that we can do is the force of 
that which we are.’—FRANCIS PAGET. 


‘Thought and work are only the outcome and 
the expression of life. It is by the quality of the 
life that underlies them that their character and 
worth are determined..—A. W. Ropinson, Zhe 
Personal Life of the Clergy. 
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‘We must be watchful and uncompromising if 
the self-consecration is to do its work. One sin 
alone indulged, domesticated, may spoil it all; may 
cripple all our hope of helpfulness, may baffle the 
willingness of God to use us in His work for 
others.’ —F. Pacret, Zhe Hallowing of Work. 


‘If men can say of a preacher that he has plenty 
of time for amusement and is fond of it, it will 
avail little to preach and teach mortification and 
self-denial. —C. P. B., 120-127. 


‘When, from any cause, we are separated from 
the Lord whom we have vowed to serve, [then] our 
‘speech lacks a mysterious impressiveness. We are 
wordy, we are not weighty. We are eloquent, but 
we do not persuade. We are reasonable, but we 
do not convince. We preach much, but we accom- 
plish little. We teach, but we do not woo. We 
make a show of power, but we donot move. Then 
men come and go; they may be interested or 
amused, but they do not bow in penitent surrender 
at the feet of the Lord.’—J. H. Jowett. : 


“When you have been preaching beware of tak- 
‘ing delight in the empty applause poured out upon 
you. What eloquence! What learning! Such a 
memory! Such grace! It is delightful to listen! 
and the like :—all this empty chatter coming forth 
from empty brains. So Jerome says that the 
Christian preacher should not cultivate the artifices 
of rhetoric, but content himself with the simplicity 
of fishermen in the Apostles; and if St. Paul con- 
demns listeners who have itching ears, how much 
more does he condemn those preachers whose aim 
is to tickle such ears with fanciful words, choice 
illustrations and artistic combinations. But if after 
a sermon you find a few hearers who cry out with 
the centurion, “ Truly, this is the Son of God,” who 
,have learned to know Christ crucified, and who say 
of the preacher, ‘It will not be his fault if we do 


not turn from evil ways. This sermon will rise up 
against us in the last judgment if we do not make 
good use of the warning.” If they have learned 
the needfulness of penitence, the blessing of holi- 
ness, or if their lives give token that the lesson 
has sunk deeply into their hearts, then indeed 
you may pronounce the preacher to be excellent 
and able to promote not his own glory, but 
God’s glory who gives His Holy Spirit to His 
servant and speaks through him.’-S. FRANCIS 
DE SALES. 


‘Our besetting peril is to go after the showy, “to 
strive” and “to cry,” to let our voice be heard in 
the streets, to follow the glitter instead of the gleam, 
and to be satisfied if our names are sounded pleas- 
antly in the crumbling walls of worldly fame.’— 
J. H. Jowett. 


‘He who feels the magnitude and privilege of 
his work, he who respects and trusts. his people, 
neither assuming their indifference so that he is 
paralysed, nor assuming their interest so that he 
grows careless—that man, I think, need envy no 
one of the preachers of the ages that are past, the 
pulpit in which he stood, or the congregation to 
which he preached.’—PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


‘Earnestness should characterise the ministry, 
and by this I do not mean a tender voice or a 
more vehement gesture; I mean no tricks or orat- 
ory, but a solemn conviction that religion is a 
great concerm, and a solemn purpose that its claims 
shall be felt by others. . . . A minister must com- 
municate religion with that inexpressible character 
of reality, that life and power, which accompanies 
truths drawn from a man’s own soul.’—W. E. 
CHANNING. 


‘There is a peculiar freshness, charm, energy in 
perfect sincerity. —W. E. CHANNING. 
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Recen£ WB iblical and Oriental WreBacology. 


q: 
The Greeks in Cyprus. 


Mrs. OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER has lately published 
an interesting book! on the manners, customs, 
beliefs, and religious rites of the Greeks in Cyprus 
which I can recommend to readers of THE 
Exposirory Times. Her husband was for many 
years settled in the island, partly as an excavator, 
partly as an official in the Department of Forestry, 
and as both he and his wife learned to speak the 
Cypriote dialect and mixed a good deal with the 
natives, they acquired a large amount of valuable 
information about the islanders’ habits and beliefs. 
The materials they collected are the more im- 
portant as under the English occupation the life 
of the Cypriote Greek is rapidly changing and 
education is bringing with it the inevitable loss of 
old traditions. A good many of the customs 
recorded by Mrs. Ohnefalsch-Richter have already 
disappeared ; the muleteer, for instance, is gone, 
and with him a number of characteristic customs ; 
and even the dress of the peasantry is becoming 
Europeanized. It is therefore fortunate that the 
old traditional life of the Cypriote Greek was, as 
“it were, photographed before it was too late. 

A considerable proportion of the manners and 
customs of the people was naturally connected 
with their religious life. Many of these went back 
to pre-Christian antiquity and had received only 
a varnish of Christianity. Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter’s 
excavations and archeological knowledge have 
been of assistance to his wife in this branch of her 
subject, and students of theology and comparative 
religion will accordingly find much in the book 
to interest them. The festival of the rising of 
Aphrodite from the foam of the sea is still kept in 
her island, though under a changed namé; the 
sacred dove is still to be found there, and the god 
who was worshipped in the spring of water is still 
adored though he has become a Christian saint. 
Even the myrtle and the laurel retain their sacred 
associations. 

Perhaps the most interesting survival of ancient 
belief and religious practice is to be found in the 
festival of the raising of Lazarus to life. Mrs. 


1 Griechische Sitten und Gebratiche auf Cypern. By Magda 
Ohnefalsch-Richter. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer. 1913. 


Ohnefalsch-Richter shows that this is nothing 
more than the ancient festival of the death and 
resurrection of Adonis. The festival is still 
accompanied by the sound of tambourines and 
flutes, by dancing, and even by a modern repre- 
sentative of the so-called gardens of Adonis. As 
in pagan days, moreover, cakes are eaten which 
are moulded in the shape of animals and men. 

A curious custom is one that relates to begging. 
Beggars are rare in Cyprus, but if a child is unable 
to walk, the mother, whether rich or poor, puts it 
into a basket and goes from house to house 
begging for food. The food is afterwards given 
to the child, whom, it is supposed, it will strengthen 
and cure. A similar custom is met with among 
the Copts in the Egyptian Delta. Here, too, if a 
child is ill the mother, whether rich or poor, puts 
on a beggar’s dress and goes about begging, in the 
belief that the money she receives will serve to 
cure the child. The only difference between the 
Cypriote and Coptic customs is that in Cyprus 
food alone is allowed to be accepted. But it is 
plain that a connexion exists between them, going 
back, it may be, to the period when Cyprus was a 
dependency of Egypt. 

Among the many archeological survivals pointed 
out by Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter there is one that is 
especially interesting. A bronze vessel discovered 
at Enkomi shows the heads of two women looking 
out of a double window. By the side of it Mrs. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter places the photograph of a 
modern window in Cyprus of exactly the same 
shape, with the heads of two women behind it in 
precisely the same position. Two stone windows 
of the same pattern have been found in a tomb at 
Palepaphos, and an ivory carving from Nimrud, 
now in the British Museum, is an extraordinarily 
close duplicate of the Enkomi design. That the 
ivory must be a product of Cypriote art seems 
clear from the fact that underneath the window is 
a balustrade of four columns which is identical in 
form with the balustrade of the windows from 
Palepaphos. As a somewhat similar window 
exists in the palace of Ramses m1. at Medinet- 
Habu, it is possible that here again we have 
evidences of contact between Cyprus and Egypt. 
At any rate we are reminded of the famous passage 
which tells us how Jezebel looked down through 
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the window of Ahab’s. palace, and in the objects | Thomsen passes: on to. treat of the races and 


from Enkomi and Nimrud we may see a picture of 
the actual scene at Samaria. 

The book is profusely illustrated, and the photo- 
graphs in it add considerably to its value. The 
present condition of Cyprus and its population is 
very fully described, and there are many details 
which ought to be of interest to the English reader. 
It is somewhat of a shock to learn that the copper 
mines for which the island was once so celebrated 
are now practically exhausted, and that hence- 
forward Cyprus must be content to be a purely 
agricultural country. Here and there, however, 
remarks are made about the English administration 
which a German writer would have been better 
advised to omit. A. H. SAyce. 

Oxford, 


Ge 
Exploration in Palestine. 


Dr. Thomsen is singularly well equipped for the 
work of tabulating the results of Palestinian ex- 
ploration and excavation.1 He has already issued 
two volumes dealing with the literature of Palestine, 
and has a third in preparation. He has also been 
resident in the land for two lengthy periods, and 
the outcome of this appears in 42 photographs, 
illustrating the Kompendium, all taken by the 
author himself. The great merit of the book is 
that it seeks to make good a defect in previous 
publications within the department of Palestinian 
archeology by exhibiting the results attained not 
merely in their relation to Biblical times (especially 
the Canaanite and Israelitish epochs), but as they 
concern the whole range of the country’s history. 
It is true that excavators during the actual process 
of disinterring remains of antiquity have duly 
registered finds of every period in proper sequence, 
but those who have utilized their memoirs for 
literary purposes have as a rule laid emphasis on 
the periods coincident with Scripture, and other 
epochs have suffered comparative neglect. 

After a sketch of the development of archzo- 
logical research in Palestine, the results hitherto 
achieved, the present location of finds in museums 
and collections, with the relative literature; Dr. 


' Kompendium. der Palistinischen Altertumskunde, von 
Dr. Peter Thomsen. Tiibingen, 1913. Pp. viii, 109. 
M.4.80, 


peoples of Palestine, the history of civilization in 
the land, and the successive settlements from 
prehistoric times down to the Middle Ages. 

Of special interest is the section dealing with 
prehistoric remains: flints, dolmens, cromlechs, 
menhirs, massebahs, cup-marked stones, ete. 
Upon this follow chapters on Housing and matters 
of everyday life; on Art (in connexion with. which 
there is given a full survey of building styles 
and pottery remains); on Tombs (a careful and 
exhaustive 7éswmé); on Writing and Inscriptions, 
including the Calendar, Weights and Measures:; 
and on Money (with a very serviceable list of coins 
of various denominations down to Byzantine 
times). 

While Dr. Thomsen accepts most of the findings 
of. excavators, he uses his own judgment on 
occasion, and enters a mild protest against extract- 
ing more than is warranted from the records of the 
past that have been brought to view Thus, not 
every stone circle had a ritual purpose, but some 
were simply enclosures for herds. The rearing of 
doves was a favourite occupation in Palestine in’ 
ancient times, and this in itself sufficiently accounts 
for the niches of the underground co/umbaria, 
literally understood, without the necessity for sup- 
posing that urns containing ashes found there a 
resting-place. Upright and round stones with 
chisellings and grooves are not always to be 
identified with massebahs; they were used in’ 
connexion with oil-presses and with wine-presses 
(p. 43 ff). © These and similar instances we 
appreciate and concede, but it is with a measure: 
of regret we receive the information that the so- 


called ‘altar of incense,’ found at Taanach, had 


probably a merely secular use as a house-oven (‘ es’ 
ist eher ein mit besonderer Liebe fiir einen: 
vornehmen Mann gearbeiteter kleiner Ofen, wie 
er in einfacherer Form noch mehrfach in Thaanach 
gefunden wurde’; p. 73, cf Jer: 362%, R.V.). 
This opinion is shared by others (D. D. Lucken- 
bill, Biblical World, 1910 (May), p. 305 n.). 

Dr. Thomsen’s classification of Pottery is about 
as satisfactory as any hitherto devised :—I. Till 
the beginning of A®gean influence; II. Under 
Aégean influence; III. Indigenous; IV. Under 
Hellenistic influence; V. Roman-Byzantine- 

Instead of Old-Hebrew or Pheenician as a title 
for the system of writing current in. Palestine at the 
end of the second millennium pB.c., the: writer 
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prefers the term ‘Canaanite.’ ‘In all probability 
this script originated in an ASgean (Old-Cretan) 
source. It is asserted that in no case had the 
Israelites a system of writing peculiarly their own 
at the time of their entering Canaan. They 
adopted what was current in the land. 

The Kompendium is quite up to date and 
thoroughly reliable, and is in every respect free 
from fantastical interpretations of history and the 
monuments of the past. 


In a massive volume,! which has entailed an 
immense amount of research, Dr. Lindl has 
brought together from various works, published 
between 1892 and 1912, contract tablets belonging 
to the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
which, following Kugler, he dates. 2225-1926 B.c. 
In all nearly 1650 contracts are dealt with, 
attention being directed to the date (in the reign 
of Sumu-abu, etc.); the oath by certain gods; the 
names of contracting parties and of witnesses, with 
their designations as priest, DUB-SAR, etc. 
Chapters ii., iii, and iv. are devoted to exhibit- 
ing the priests and other officials whose names 
have been ascertained with certainty. When this 
classification had been completed the author found 
that the book had swelled to such dimensions that 
he could not give a due amount of space to the 
inferences to be drawn from the data. This task 
is deferred to a later time, but a very short 
summary of results is here included. ‘The priests 
seem to stand by themselves, sharply divided from 
the other officials who might be characterized as 
‘lay. The priesthood was independent of the 
change of king, and like several other offices 
appears to have been hereditary. The author hints 


1 Das Priester- und Beamtentum der altbabylonischen 
- Kontrakte. Mit einer Zusammenstellung 
Kontrakte der I. Dynastie von Babylon in Regestenforn. 
Ein Bettrag zur altbabylonischen Kulturgeschichte, von Dr. 
phil. et. theol. Ernest Lindl. Paderborn, [1913. Pp. x, 
514. M.22., 


samtlicher 


in an aside that one official, PA-PA by name, may 
be the forerunner, so far as title goes, of the Pope. 

In an historical appendix the date of the com- 
mencement of the Isin-Era of thirty years, which 
follows immediately on the overthrow of the city 
by Rim-Sin, is discussed. It is said to begin in 
the eighteenth year of Sinmubalit, and to end in 
the 28th of Hammurabi. Other chronological 
problems relating to Rim-Sin are briefly handled, 
and the author also makes a contribution towards 
the solution of the Arioch problem. Putting 
together Sumerian and Semitic elements, and 
ideographic and syllabic forms of writing, he arrives 
at the equations: Warad-Sin = Rim-Sin = Erim-Aku 
=Arioch (Gn 14). Thus Warad-Sin and Rim- 
Sin cease to be brothers, as currently supposed, 
and are to be regarded as one and the same. 
Dr. Lindl regards the Arioch problem as not yet 
solved, and waits for more light. He calls atten- 
tion to the form Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-ilu, in No. 657, 
doubtless as helping to explain the termination of 
Amraphel. 

Pages 221-224 are misplaced, being; found 
between p. 216 and p. 217. 


Enuma Elis? exhibits the Babylonian Story of 
Creation in the original script and in a continuous 
form, so far as continuity is possible, for unfortu- 
nately there are still serious breaks in the record. 
Some fifty fragments have been inwrought to yield 
the author’s seemingly continuous series of seven 
tablets, a difficult task for him, but facilitating the 
instruction of students, for whom the book is 
designed. It is furnished with a list of variant 
readings, a sign-list, and a vocabulary (translations 


in Latin). Altogether the work is admirable for its 
purpose. WitiiaM CRUICKSHANK. 
Kinneff. 


2<* Rnuma Elk” sive Epos Babylonicum de Creatione 
Mundi in usum scholae edidit P. Antonius Deimel, S.1, 
Romae, 1912. Pp, ix, 66. 
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Literature. 


ARCHBISHOP WEST JONES. 


A pioGRAPHY of the Right Rev. William West 
Jones, D.D., Archbishop of Capetown, has been 
written by the Rev. Michael H. M. Wood, M.A., 
and published under the title of A Father in God 
(Macmillan; 18s.). It is scarcely a biography. 
As the author tells us, it is confined to the episco- 
pate of Dr. Jones, and it is rather a history of the 
episcopate than a biography of the man. There 
were scarcely materials for a biography. Neither 
letters nor diaries were of much avail. Until we 
come to the last chapter, we get only an occasional 
glimpse of Dr. Jones’s inner life. And even the 
last chapter, although it is devoted entirely to a 
description of the archbishop’s character, scarcely 
enables us to see the man asa whole. There are 
episodes and anecdotes, but they are difficult to 
make into a whole piece. This is no fault of the 
biographer. It is no fault at all. The book* is 
not a biography so much as a history of the 
Church in South Africa during the episcopate of 
Dr. West Jones. As that it is of priceless value. 
For in its pages, more vividly and impressively 
than in any formal history, we see the strange 
elements that were at work in that history, and 
the strange and distressing results of their working. 
It would be hard to find another episcopate in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century which 
brought forth more vexations and less satisfaction. 
That amazingly mismanaged matter of Bishop 
Colenso of Natal left its fertile seed, which kept 
bringing forth trouble for sixty years, the whole 
course of Dr. Jones’s episcopate and more. Mr. 
Wood is not quite happy about Bishop Colenso. 
When Dr. West Jones went to South Africa he 
went as successor, not only to the person but also 
to the policy of Bishop Gray, and Mr. Wood is 
loyal to his archbishop in all things. But he 
sees now, as everybody does, that Bishop Gray 
was as short-sighted as Dean Green was suspicious, 
and that the responsibility for the long bitter con- 
troversy did not lie wholly at the door of the 
generous-hearted though rash Colenso. Then 
there was the Ethiopian muddle. And besides 
the care of these things which fell on the arch- 
bishop within the Capetown diocese itself, there 
were misunderstandings and mistakes enough to 


occupy the best energies of a capable but much 
harassed bishop. 

Nevertheless there was progress. The people 
were loyal, some of them self-sacrificing. The 
hindrances were ecclesiastical and legal rather than 
religious. And the archbishop did not spare 
himself. The record of journeys undertaken and 
care exercised over little things is most impres- 
sive. The readers of this book will know the 
history of South Africa better than they did before, 
and they will make the acquaintance of a true 
‘ Father in God.’ 


MY LIFE WITH THE ESKIMO. 


Great is the fascination of Arctic travel. Great 
also is the fascination of the account of it. More 
than any other it is independent of the skill of the 
narrator. But when the narrator’s skill matches 
the explorer’s adventure, as is the case with Mr. 
Vilhjdlmur Stefansson’s book on ALy Life with the 
Eskimo (Macmillan ; 17s. net), one wonders why 
men should undergo all the hardships when they 
may have the sensations at their fireside. 

Mr. Stefansson is an ethnologist. It was to 
study the people that he went to the north. And 
he resolved that he would seek and find people 
who had never been studied before. He sought 
them and he found them. It was a great event in 
his life. It was a great event in the history of the 
science of ethnology. Away beyond the snows 
that were marked by white man’s foot he and his 
three Eskimo (one of them a woman) travelled 
with their sled and discovered in the Dolphin and 
Union Straits the Blond Eskimo. It was not only 
the discovery of a new race of Eskimo who had 
never been seen by a white man before ; it was the 
discovery of a new type. For many of them were 
of a most noticeable blond complexion. On the 
spot on the very day of the discovery, Mr. 
Stefansson entered this in his diary: 

‘I now understand why the Cape Bexley people 
(the first Eskimo discovered by us) take me for an 
Eskimo. There are three men here whose beards 
are almost the colour of mine, and who look like 
typical Scandinavians. As Natkusiak says: “Three 
of them look like white foremast hands on a 
whaler, and aren’t they huge! And one looks 
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like a Portugee ” (‘‘ Portugee” is the word used by 
the American whalemen for natives of the Cape 
Verde Islands). Among the Cape Bexley people 
I had noted that a large number of men have a 
few light hairs in their mustaches, and, more 
rarely, in their beards. Some of them have 
mustaches to be described as dark brown, a thing 
I have never seen in the west (Mackenzie River 
or Alaska). Here (in Victoria Island), however, 
are men with abundant three-inch-long beards, a 
light brown in their outer parts, but darker toward 
the middle of the chin. The faces and propor- 
tions of the body remind of “stocky,” sunburned, 
but naturally fair Scandinavians.’ 

That they are Scandinavians with a good 
mixture of native Eskimo, Mr. Stefansson firmly 
believes. A colony of Scandinavians flourished 
for centuries on the west coast of Greenland. 
Now Greenland is not far from Victoria Island ; 
from the south-west corner of Victoria Island, the 
place where the Blond Eskimo now live, one can 
go to Greenland in twelve months. ‘There is 
therefore no more reason geographically than there 
is historically to suppose any barrier that could 
have kept the Scandinavians from moving west to 
Victoria Island had they wanted to.’ 

Whatever may be the scientific value of Mr. 
Stefdnsson’s discovery, it is certain that he has 
written a glorious book of travel. It had better 
be left for leisure hours, for there is no laying of it 
down once it is taken up. 


TEE EGOSEEL: SLORY AN ART. 


The Holy Land is sometimes called the Fifth 
Gospel. Is there not a sixth? When we have a 
good guide, when we have such a guide as the late 
John La Farge, and follow him in a teachable spirit 
round the galleries, especially when we can choose 
the pictures so that the human life of our Lord is 
illustrated in the order of its great experiences— 
then we have as it were another Gospel, very 
different from the Holy Land but not less informing. 

Under the title of Zhe Gospel Story in Art, 
Messrs. Macmillan have published in a most 
handsome form a reproduction of the most 
famous of the pictures which illustrate the scenes 
in the Gospels, together with some that are not so 
famous, and along with the pictures the notes 
upon them of John La Farge. The pictures are 


to be found, though not often so exquisitely, else- | 


where ; the notes of John La Farge only here. 
And the notes are really illuminating. The sim- 
plicity of them is one of their chief charms. 
There is no strain, no notion of a_ peculiar 
language, no hint at a hidden meaning. A little 
knowledge of the Gospel story itself, such a 
knowledge as has been obtained in childhood by 
all who have not escaped the Sunday School, is 
necessary ; after that only the will to learn. 

Again, there is no effort to turn the pictures to 
didactic uses. The ideas which they suggest a e 
tumultuously numerous, but La Farge simply 
describes them, and lets the ideas come as they 
will. But he is careful to preserve the historical 
order. Introducing the subject of the Annuncia- 
tion, he says: ‘On the vaulting of the fourth 
chamber in the Catacomb of Priscilla appears 
the figure of a woman seated, to whom a youth 
stretches a right hand lifted as if in announcement. 
Upon that blackened and ruined plaster is the 
first form of a representation which was soon 
swept into the movement of the world, which we 
can follow in its development and variations, and 
in which we see the change of ideas or sentiment, as 
art brought together tradition and piety and was in 
all cases influenced by national character. 

‘So the humble handmaiden of the catacombs 
becomes the glorified Queen, the Byzantine 
Priestess, and finally the Lady of Maternal Joy. 
The figure who speaks to her shall sometimes take 
the look of the glorious antique images of Victory, 
winged and splendid, or in sweetness of love and 
adoration shall kneel smiling, crowned perhaps 
with flowers before his return to heaven.’ 


A VISION AND A. VOICE. 


The Rev. Robert G. Philip, M.A., is a close 
and anxious observer of present-day movements in 
morals and religion. With utmost care he has 
taken notes as he read and as he observed. He 
has considered deeply and prayed earnestly over it 
all. And now he has written his book. He has 
been in no hurry to write a book; nor has he 
written it hurriedly. Under the title of A Vision and 
a Voice (Robert Scott ; 3s. 6d. net) he has published 
the outcome of much observation of life and much 
reflexion upon it, in order to do what in him lies 
for the fulfilment of the great prayer, ‘ Thy king- 
dom come; thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.’ 
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He calls his book 4 Vision and a Voice because, 
as we understand, he has himself had a vision of 
One lifted up from the earth, a vision as surely 
supernatural as was the vision of the persecutor on 
the way to Damascus, and, as surely as he, does he 
recognize that he has been sent to turn men from 
darkness to light and from the power of Satan 
unto God. There is no trouble with doubt. 
There is no concern for theology. He has seen 
the Lord: that is his own assurance, and that is 
his verification. 

Mr. Philip is not a pessimist. The list of evil 
tendencies is formidable enough; their detailed 
enumeration almost makes us cry out for fear ; 
but it does not touch his serene confidence in the 
power of the Cross and the victory. He is no 
pessimist because he has seen Christ and because 
he will see Him again. Slowly but surely he 
works his way through the sins and follies of 
to-day towards the glory that is to be revealed 
when He comes. 


JUBALAND. 


Through Jubaland to the Lorian Swamp (Seeley, 
Service & Co.; 16s. net) is the title which Mr. 
I. N. Dracopoli has given to the story of his 
journey through the unknown forests and deserts 
which have the river Juba as their eastern boundary 
on the north-east coast of Africa. Why Mr. 
Dracopoli penetrated these forests and crossed 
these. deserts, he does.not tell us. It does not 
seem even to have occurred to him that we should 
wish to know. He heard the call, heard it in his 
blood, and obeyed. That is all. 

Neither does he think it necessary to tell why 
he wrote the book. Does every sportsman and 
discoverer write a book? But Mr. Dracopoli has 
a reason for writing. The country he travelled 
over is unknown, the people he met are primitive, 
and from the anthropologist’s point of view un- 
spoilt. And undoubtedly he does something to 
make the country a little less unknown and_ to 
spoil the primitiveness of the people. 

He has his specialaffection. It is for animals— 
not -an uncommon affection with those whose 
business it is to killthem. His particular affection, 
however, is for the camel, an animal he has no call to 
kill. And the best chapter in the book is the 
chapter entitled ‘Some Notes on the Camel.’ In 
this chapter there is a picture of that ungainly and 


ungrateful animal which has not been surpassed 
for clearness and accuracy. ‘There is an Arab 
proverb which says ‘“‘The camel curses its parents 
when it has to go uphill, and its Maker when it 
goes down,” and this admirably sums up their 
invincible discontent, which is one of their most 
marked characteristics. Whenever they are made 
to lie down or get up, whenever they are loaded or 
unloaded, or whenever approached, they gurgle 
and snarl and bare their formidable-looking teeth in 
a vain protest against being made to work ; and 
yet, once they are on the march, they will continue 
without further objection until they are exhausted, 
when they will lie down and die. They area 
curious mixture of patience and obstinacy.’ 

In other places also there are. good things for 
the moralist and the preacher. ‘This, for example, 
as a commentary on the famous ‘ Well Song’ in 
the Book of Numbers: ‘The Jubaland Somali are 
very fond of singing and dancing, but they neither 
use nor possess musical instruments of any kind, 
not even the tom-tom, of which the Arabs are 
very fond. They have songs suitable for almost 
every occasion, many of them being of a religious 
nature. Of the latter type perhaps the most: in- 
teresting is the “Song of Thanksgiving,” which 
consists of a solo and chorus, rendering praise to 
Allah when water has at last been reached-after a 
long and dangerous march. 

‘The stern faces of the men, upon which the 
hardships and poverty of their daily life and the 
ever-present dangers to which they are exposed 
have imprinted an indelible mark, the real grati- 
tude to Allah, the All Powerful, Who alone knows 
what is best for His children, expressed in their 
voices, and the circumstances in which it is sung, 
all combine to form a picture that is at once 
solemn and impressive.’ 


IN FAR NEW GUINEA. 


In kar New Guinea (Seeley, Service & Co.; 
16s. net) is written by a missionary of the Church 
of England, the Rev. Henry Newton, B.A., but it 
is written in the style of the traveller’s tale more 
than of the missionary narrative. The habits of the 
people are described minutely, their beliefs also 


so far as they could be ascertained, and vall this 


makes the book of very considerable scientific 
value. Mr. Newton does not by any means forget 
his work for Christ. Very likely he does it the 
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more faithfully and the more successfully that he 
does it so sympathetically and, as it were, with the 
aid of so keen a.human interest. 

Some of the everlasting problems trouble him a 
little. There is that problem of the ‘spoiling’ of 
the native by contact with civilization. Is it 
spoiling? Mr. Newton seems to think it is. At 
the same time he thinks the anthropologist over- 
does the lamenting. ‘Anthropologists wax wroth 
when they talk about spoiling the native races, but 
with me their case has always the feeling that it is 
mot the natives themselves they are concerned 
with, but that their rage is really directed against 
the spoiling of interesting material to support 
their own theories, or to refute the theories of 
others.’ Then he says: ‘It is sometimes forgotten 
that every white man who comes into contact with 
‘a native does something, unconsciously no doubt, 
to loosen the moorings. Every dose of quinine, 
every sick native made well, every boy taken away 
‘by a recruiter to work, every anthropologist who 
comes to investigate, does something to weaken 
the ties and the hold of the fear of the unknown 
upon the native mind. Our commerce, our trad- 
ing, our government, our travellers all help to cut 
the native adrift, and the missionaries do some- 
thing in the same way. Only the missionary does 
something positive as well. He does bring new 
thoughts and new ideals, new motives to duty, 
and, apart altogether from the question of religious 
duty to God and our Saviour, from a merely 
humanitarian point of view, missions have a claim 
upon the white ‘races who come into contact with 
the dark races, for they alone give hope:of supply- 
ing something which will save the races from extinc- 
‘tion. Without that the last state of the races will 
‘be worse than the first.’ 


» Once more the story is told of the life of 
Adoniram Judson. This time it is told pictur- 
-esquely with all the advantage of art both in the 
writing and in the illustrating. The author is J. 
Mervin Hull, and the title Judson the Pioneer 
(American Baptist Publication Society; 50 cents 
net). 


And there is yet another book on Adoniram 
Judson this month, and from the same publishers. 
The Immortal Seven it is called; ‘for in it Dr. 
James J.. Hill tells the stcry not of Adoniram 


Judson only, but also of his wife and of the five 
others who were with them in their great and 
arduous work. The book is simply written and 
abundantly illustrated. 


Underthe title of Following the Sunrise(American 
Baptist Publication Society ; 50 cents net) a history 
has been published of the last hundred years of 
Baptist Missions. It has been written with spirit 
and skill by Helen Barrett Montgomery. Besides 
her enthusiasm for missions in general, and for the 
Baptist missions in particular, the author has the 
imagination to conceive and the hand to execute. 


Stewardship — the very word sounds old- 
fashioned, but Mr. A. L. Vail tells us that it is 
still taken seriously among Baptists. And he 
seizes the moment to urge its yet more serious 
acceptance before Baptists follow the multitude 
to bé careless about giving. His book is called 
accordingly Stewardship among Baptists (American 
Baptist Publication Society ; 50 cents net). 


Father Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D., of Win- 
canton Priory, has now translated, and Mr. 
Thomas Baker has published, the M/zxor Works 
of St. Teresa (6s. net). The volume contains a 
translation (as faithful and idiomatic as the trans- 
lations which have already been made, revised, or 
edited by Father Zimmerman) of the Poems, the 
Exclamations (or Meditations of the Soul on its 
God), the Conceptions of the Love of God, the 
Maxima, and a few miscellaneous papers. It is 
likely to be the most popular yolume of all the 
series for which editor and publisher are respons- 
ible. Some will secure the set. Some will be 
content to know one volume well. This is likely 
then to be the volume. 


It will strike the reader as a daring venture in 
authorship to publish a volume of essays selected 
from the Wanderjahre in Ltalien of Gregorovius, 
a work which appeared so long ago as 1853. But 
the reader has only to read the essays to find his 
doubts depart. The knowledge which Gregorovius 
carried with him was unparalleled, and he had the 
eye to see as well as the imagination to construct. 
Most vivid and thought-stirring are these descrip- 
tions of Naples and Sicily in the nineteenth century. 
The translator is Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton. 
One of the essays, the last in the volume, is taken 
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from the Kleine Schriften issued thirty-five years 
later than the Wanderjahre. The English title 
is Sictliana (Bell; 5s. net). 


We should be able to discuss our political 
questions more intelligently if we knew more of 
what our Colonies have done. Take New Zealand 
and Old Age Pensions for example. As long ago 
as the 1st of November 1808, the act authorizing 
the payment of Old Age Pensions was passed in 
New Zealand. Yet how many even of our pro- 
fessional politicians were familiar with the working 
of it? In many ways New Zealand is before us 
and in some ways very happily. The whole story 
may now be read pleasantly and truthfully in the 
volume entitled Democracy in New Zealand, which 
has been translated from the French of André 
Siegfried by E. V. Burns, and published by Messrs. 
G. Bell & Sons (6s. net). 


A series of sermons preached at a Men’s Retreat 
by Mgr. de Gibergues, Bishop of Valence, have 
been translated into English and published under 
the title of Fath (Burns & Oates; 2s. 6d. net). 
The word ‘Faith’ is used in its widest sense, or 
rather in all its senses indiscriminately, sometimes 
for the means of salvation, sometimes for salvation 
itself, oftenest of all for the Christian religion as 
opposed to unbelief. The subject is dealt with 
practically and earnestly, the author’s chief desire 
being to search the heart and conscience. 


The Rev. R. Martin Pope, M.A., has written 
A Little Guide to the Holy Communion (Butcher ; 
3d. net). There is not a wasted or unhelpful word 
in it. Its tone also is spiritually invigorating. 


The Legal Terms common to the Macedonian 
Inscriptions and the New Testament—this is the 
subject of the latest of the ‘ Historical and 
Linguistic Studies in Literature related to the New 
Testament’ of the University of Chicago. The 
author is William Duncan Ferguson, Ph.D. 
(Cambridge University Press). 


The Tree of Knowledge (Oxford: At the 
University Press; 3s. 6d. net) is the title which 
Miss Sybil Smith has chosen for her volume of 
Lessons for Children on the first half of the Book 
of Genesis. The lessons are home lessons, we 
take it. There is nothing to learn by rote, no 


names or dates or events. This is education, the 
drawing out of the little ones’ minds, not the 
pouring of instruction into them. And the con- 
science is ever touched through the imagination. 
For here are some of the best Eastern tales used 
to illustrate Eastern life. 


The new volume of Life and Work (R. & R. 
Clark ; 2s.) is very welcome. For the interest of 
Life and Work is not exhausted with the reading 
of the monthly number. There are papers in 
religion and morals, papers also in literature and 
art, which are worth returning to again and again. 
We may not envy the editor his opportunities, but 
we may congratulate him on the use he makes of 
them. 


The buyers of the new volume of the Christian 
World Pulpit—it is the eighty-fourth volume 
(James Clarke & Co.; 4s. 6d.)—will very likely 
turn first to the four sermons it contains by the 
late Dr. Newton Marshall. Their title is Great 
Men at Prayer, The men are Moses, Nehemiah, 
Jeremiah, and Paul. They are studies full of 
encouragement, a fitting if a last message from 
a good man. The most frequent contributors to 
this volume belong to the Congregational Church, 
Mr. R. J. Campbell, Dr. Horton, and Dr. 
Campbell Morgan. Among the rest there is an 
arresting sermon by the Rev. J. Mathieson Forson 
on the Continuity of Christ. 


Mr. John Cochrane in Edinburgh has issued 
the second” volume of Greatheart, the Children’s 
Missionary Magazine of the United Free Church 
of Scotland. At first dip into it one is apt to say 
that it is too good. For the names follow one 
another of Professor Arthur Thomson, Dr. J. W. 
Hitchcock, Dr. J. M. Macphail, the Rev. J. Harry 
Miller, the Rev. Albert G. Mackinnon. But on 
every one of these great men the editor has laid 
his hand. They are to write for the children or 
not at all. The greater the man the better is then 
the reading. And the illustrations are as royally 
commandeered as the writers and the writing. A 
Children’s Magazine and no adult foolishness 
about it. 


‘As we pray we are, and as we are we pray.’ 
Now Dr. W. E. Orchard is intellectual and original, 
and his prayers are above all else original and 
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intellectual. He has published a small volume of 
them—Z%e Temple (Dent; 2s. 6d. net). This is 
how the first prayer begins: ‘Eternal Father, 
Quest of ages, long sought, oft doubted or forsook ; 
can it be that Thou art known to us, the Law 
within our minds, the Life of every breath we 
draw, the Love that yearneth in our hearts? Art 
Thou the Spirit who oft hast striven with us, and 
whom we greatly feared, lest yielding to His strong 
embrace we should become more than we dared 
fo ber” 


At Drummond’s Tract Depot in Stirling there 
have been published (1) Rome and St. Peter ; or, 
The Papal Twins, by John Jamieson (1s.) ; (2) Zhe 
People of Ebenezer, by Mabel King (1s.); (3) 
M‘ Cheyne from the Pew, by William Lamb, a 
new edition, arranged and edited with supple- 
mentary matter, by the Rev. Kirkwood Hewat, 
M.A. (is. net); and two booklets, Security, by 
George F. Trench (2d.), and dZy Story, by Major 
W. Wingfield (2d.). 


At the Garden City Press in Letchworth there 
is issued a book called Zhe Divine Mystery (10s. 6d. 
net), which is further described as ‘ A Reading of the 
History of Christianity down to the Time of Christ.’ 
Its author is Mr. Allen Upward. The history of 
Christianity down to the time of Christ is a history 
of the efforts of men in the pre-Christian ages to 
feel after and find God. Mr. Upward is a student 
of Religion. He knows Frazer, and differs from 
him occasionally. He knows also many of the 
sources on which Frazer relies. He is also a 
philologist. And he brings philology frequently 
to the aid of his theories. It is a wide subject, 
and no one will be surprised if, once in a way, he 
exceeds his knowledge. He does so when he 
speaks of the modern study of the Old Testament. 
Of that subject he evidently knows nothing that 
can be called knowledge and should not have 
touched it. 


The story of that century of strenuous life in 
Scotland which produced the Covenants, and of 
which Scotsmen all over the world are so proud 
now, has been told by Mr. John Lumsden in a 
handsome volume. The volume contains the 
texts of the Covenants as well as their story. Its 
title is Zhe Covenants of Scotland (Paisley: 
Gardner ; 5s. net). 

18 


And because it contains the | 


texts of the Covenants, one of which has never 
been published before, the book would be of very 
great worth to all the students of Religion in 
Scotland. But the story is of wider worth than 
that. It has the marks of nationalism stamped 
upon it, but it has also the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. The drift of reading even in Scotland has 
been away from the Covenants and Covenanters ; 
but we shall return. This book will help to bring 
us back. f 

Brothering the Boy is the title which has been 
given to a book by Dr. W. Edward Raffety, 
Professor of Sociology and Pedagogy in Kansas 
City Theological Seminary, in which is declared 
the whole science and art of understanding and 
managing boys (Griffith & Roland Press ; 75 cents 
net). Professor Raffety was formerly head worker 
with boys at the Association House Settlement, 
Chicago. He has had experience therefore. He 
has had experience of all kinds of boys at all ages 
of boyhood. And out of it he lays down rules 
which will be of inestimable value if they fall into 
the hands of the man or woman who is teachable 
enough to know them and patient enough to apply 
them. 


From the Jews’ College in London there comes 
an essay by Samuel Daiches, Ph.D., on Babylonian 
Oil Magic in the Talmud and in the Later Jewish 
Literature. The use of oil in the Old Testament 
will be better understood if the brochure is read. 


For all necessary information about the Jews of 
to-day let reader or writer consult Zhe Jewish 
Year Book (Office of the Jewish Chronicle; 1s. 
net). The ‘Communal Directory’ gives the names 
and addresses of all prominent Jews who are alive. 
And under ‘Books of Reference’ will be found a 
reliable list of publications in English (whether 
written by Jews or Gentiles) dealing with matters 
Jewish. 


Where is a distracted Sunday School President 
to find his addresses? In a series of sixpenny 
booklets issued by Mr. C. H. Kelly: Words to a 
Vouth, by S. P. Bevan; Chivalry in Modern Life, 
by E. J. Brailsford; or even Lotus Bloom Jrom 
a Sanscrit Lake, by Benjamin Robinson. 


Mr. Ernest J. B. Kirtlan, B.A., B.D., has trans- 
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lated Zhe Story of Beowulf from Anglo-Saxon into 
English (Kelly ; 3s. 6d. net). That is good. The 
student of Anglo-Saxon will run with greediness 
for the book, for now Beowulf has to be read for 
honours in English at many of our Universities, 
and Anglo-Saxon, whether in Beowulf or another, 
is a difficult language to master. But there is 
more than that. The translation can be read as 
good reading. And the volume is itself charming, 
being not only beautifully printed, but also 
‘decorated’ by Mr. Frederic Lawrence. 


The fifth volume has been issued of the 
Standard Edition of Zhe Journal of the Rev. John 
Wesley, A.M. (Kelly). One remains. It is a 
great book given at last to the world in a great 
edition, and it is‘much to be desired that it should 
be read by others besides ‘the people called 
Methodists.’ For there is instruction in it, there 
is encouragement and admonition. Wesley sets 
down nothing of malice, though a little now and 
then of prejudice (his judgment of John Knox), 
and is not afraid to show things as they are. Take 
Friday the 18th, 1772: ‘I preached at Hertford. 
Last year there was a fair prospect there; but the 
servants of God quarrelled among themselves till 
they destroyed the whole work. So that not only 
the society is no more, but even the preaching is 
discontinued. And hence those who had no 
religion before are now more hardened than ever. 
A more stupid and senseless mob I never saw 
than that which flocked together in the evening. 
Yet they softened by degrees, so that at last all 
were quiet, and, as it were, attentive.’ 

This volume has the Scottish and Irish journeys 
within its boards. Let it be read by Scotsmen 
and Irishmen. ‘The editor believes that Wesley’s 
labours cannot be called fruitless, or even com- 
paratively fruitless, in either country. In Scotland 
the results were far-reaching, but they appeared 
more in the awakening of spiritual life within the 
Scottish Church than in the formation of Methodist 
Societies. , 


Into one convenient and not too costly volume 
the Rev. S. A. B. Mercer, Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, has gathered all that has been 
discovered in Babylonian and Egyptian monuments, 
as well as Greek and Latin sources, bearing on the 
Old Testament. Professor Mercer has translated 


the texts and added such commentary as is 
necessary. And all is done with scholarship. 
The Manual is sure to be found useful, and prob- 
ably indispensable, wherever the Old Testament is 
studied. The title is Lxtra-Biblical Sources for 
Hebrew and Jewish History (Longmans ; 6s. net). 


One of the departments of the Carnegie Peace 
Endowment is the sending from Japan to the 
United States. and from the United States to 
Japan of ‘ Exchange Professors or Lecturers.’ Dr. 
Nitobe was the first Exchange Professor from 
Japan, and Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
essayist, was the first Exchange Lecturer from the 
United States. 

Mr. Mabie has now issued his lectures. His 
subject is American Ideals: Character and Life 
(Macmillan ; 6s. 6d. net). It is proverbially diffi- 
cult for a man to see himself; it must be nearly as 
difficult for him to see his nation. Mr. Bryce wrote 
on the Constitution of the United States, Mr. 
Lowell wrote on the British Nation, but Mr. Mabie, 
the American, writes on American Ideals. He 
writes very charmingly. For it must be remembered 
that he is one of the select masters of English 
prose of our time. And he writes persuasively. 
These are great and good ideals: in his handling 
they seem to be true. 


In the Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and 
Oriental Society for 1912-13 (Manchester: At the 
University Press) there are three special articles 
besides many smaller notes and the general Report 
at the beginning. All are Egyptian, and all are 
up to date in scholarship. Some of the contents 
bear on the Old Testament. Thus Mr. G. Elliot 
Smith, M.A., M.D., uses the Egyptian evidence, 
never used before, in support of Robertson Smith’s 
theory that circumcision was regarded originally as 
a preparation for marriage, and was transferred to 
infancy at a subsequent time. The largest articles 
are on ‘The Land of Alashiya’ by Mr. H. R. Hall, 
and on ‘Kummukh and Commagene’ by Mr. L. 
W. King. 


In Zhe Romance of Bible Chronology the Rev. 
Martin Anstey, B.D., has undertaken ‘An Exposi- 
tion of the Meaning, and a Demonstration of the 
Truth, of every Chronological Statement contained 
in the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament.’ The 
book is in two volumes. The first volume con- 
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tains the text, the second the tables (Marshall | 


Brothers ; 7s. 6d. net). The whole work is most 
elaborate and painstaking. 


Another volume is published of De Metropolitan 
Tabernacle Pulpit (Marshall Brothers; 5s. net). 
It is the fifty-ninth. What a record! 


In the most | M.A., has taken account of all that are most use- 


issued a second edition of Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman’s 
The Personal Workers Guide (1s. net). 


The birds of the Bible are not to be passed over 
by those who are in search of subjects for the 


_ children’s sermon. The Rev. Albert G. Mackinnon, 


literal and the most direct way it has to be said | 


of Spurgeon that ‘he being dead yet speaketh.’ _ addresses to his children will afford material for 


These volumes are bought, else they would not be | 


published ; these sermons are read; this preacher 
preaches still. And the wonder of wonders is that 
the new volume is as living as any of the old; its 
thought is as fresh, its language as modern. It is 
the preaching of a pulpit genius whose fire is not 
quenched. 


The story of the Egypt General Mission is told 
by Mr. George Swan in an unbound book packed 
with incident and expectation. The title is Zacked 
ye Anything? (Morgan & Scott; 1s.). 


Dr. Andrew Murray, never weary of praying or 
of encouraging others to pray, has written yet 
another book on prayer. Zhe Prayer Life he calls 


it (Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. net). From begin- | 


ning to end it is an encouragement. ‘The doctrine 
of prayer is in it incidentally, the practice of prayer 
is insistent on every page. 


The World Missionary Conference held in | 


Edinburgh on June rgio is being continued in 
Conferences held all over the world. Twenty-one 
Conferences were held in Asia (India, China, 
Japan) in rg12-13 under the Presidency of Dr. 
John R. Mott. Of these Conferences a report is 
given in a handsome volume, edited by Dr. Mott 
himself, and also published by him in New York. 
Its contents are divided into ten topics—Occu- 
pation, Evangelization, The Christian Church, 
Christian Leadership, The Training of Mission- 
areis, Christian Education, Christian Literature, 
Co-operation, Medical Work, Women’s Work. The 
title is Zhe Continuation Committee Conferences in 
Asia, 1912-1913. This volume, the value of which 
for education in missions it would be impossible 
to exaggerate, may be had at the Office of the 
Continuation Committee, 1 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh (7s. 6d. net). 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have 


| Measures that gives it its fascination. 


ful for the purpose, and such account that the 


addresses to other preachers’ children. He has 
not only described them, he has also been able, by 
arrangement made with Mr. H. E. Dresser, the 
well-known authority on bird-life, to include illus- 
trations of eight of them. Could these illustrations 
be used in the Pulpit? If not, why not? The 
title is Bible Bird Stories (Oliphant, Anderson & | 
Ferrier ; 2s. 6d. net). 


Dr. Bernhard Pick has been reading much 
on the historical and literary relations between 
Christianity and Judaism. He has lately published 
two small volumes, each dealing with one aspect 
of the subject. The one is Zhe Cadbala, tts Influ- 
ence on Judaism and Christianity ; the other Jesus 
in the Talmud (Open Court; 75 cents each). For 
the latter Dr. Pick has been not a little indebted 
to Mr. Herford’s well-known book. 


It is the difficulty of the study of Weights and 
General Sir 
Charles Warren has been under the spell for a 
great many years. He published once a book on 
the Ancient Cubit, which took its place among the 
few scientific treatises. Now he has issued the re- 
sult of longer, wider, and closer study in a volume 
entitled Zhe Early Weights and Measures of Man- 
kind (Palestine Exploration Fund). It has all the 
look of a volume in pure mathematics. We have 
to begin at the beginning, and work the problems 
for ourselves as we go, in order to get the good of 
it. But it is also a book to be kept and used for 
reference, for it is reliable. 


It was a happy idea of Mrs. B. M. Brain to 
record the Love Stories of Great Missionaries, and 
she has carried it out happily (Revell; 2s. 6d. net). 
She tells each story circumstantially, thus preserving 
the human interest. Yet all is linked on to the 
will of God. The great missionaries are Judson, 
Moffat, Livingstone, Gilmour, Coillard, and Henry 
Martyn. 
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The Cole Lectures for 1913 were delivered 
before Vanderbilt University by the Rev. G. A. 
Johnston Ross, Professor of Homiletics in Union 
Theological Seminary. They are now published 
by Messrs. Revell, with the title of Zhe God we 
Trust (3s. 6d. net). The subject of lecture is the 
Creed. In eight lectures Professor Ross has gone 
through the Apostles’ Creed and brought out, with 
inimitable freshness, its practical value for the life 
of our day. He is not so much concerned about 
the Creed as about our present daily life. There 
is little apology but much persuasion. 


Since Mr. Arthur Edward Waite issued his in- 
troduction to Zhe Doctrine and Literature of the 
Kabalah (in 1902), the Sepher Ha Zohar, or The 
Book of Splendour, has been published in a French 
translation, the first time that this palmary Kabalistic 
text has appeared in any language but its original 
Chaldaic. He is therefore constrained to write 
another book on Kabalism after thoroughly study- 
ing the French translation of the Zohar. This 
book he calls Zhe Secret Doctrine in Israel (Rider ; 
ros. 6d, net). 

The new book, however, is much more than an 
exposition of the Zohar—supposing that an ex- 
position of that amazing jumble were possible. 
‘The Secret Doctrine in Israel, says Mr. Waite, ‘is 
part of a long series undertaken with one object 
in view, being the demonstration of a great experi- 
ment which has been always in the world but has 
assumed particular forms during the Christian 
centuries—the literature of the Holy Graal, the 
texts of Hermetic Art, the pageant of the Rosy 
Cross, the symbolism and ceremonies of Masonry.’ 
In other words, the work is attractive to the author 
because of its relation to Mysticism, and especially 
to Christian Mysticism, which he believes is not 
properly understood by the man who has not also 
studied Kabalism. 


Family Prayers, not for every day but for special 
times and seasons, have been written by a Layman 
(Scott > «1s; net). 


Even the readers of Mr. Meynell’s Life of 
Francis Thompson may read Francis Thompson, the 
Preston-Born Poet, by John Thomson, of which 
the second edition has been issued by Messrs. 
Simpkin Marshall (3s. 6d. net). 


If the sermons of the Rev. Charles E. Newman, 
M.A., are fair examples of the preaching of the 
clergy in our towns and villages, there is no founda- 
tion for the fear that good preaching is dying out 
in the Church of England. They are exegetically 
true, doctrinally sound, well illustrated and ex- 
pressed in simple modern language. The title of 
the volume, Zhe Bible in the Pulpit (Skeffingtons ; 
3s. 6d. net), implies no restriction. The sermons 
are expository, but they are hortatory also. 


How does it stand now between theology and 
science? The answer is found—a fair and com- 
petent answer—in God and the World (S.P.C.K.; 
1s. net), by the Rev. Arthur W. Robinson, D.D., 
Warden of the College of Allhallows Barking. 
For the science, Sir Oliver Lodge vouches in a 
prefatory note. 


From an early interest in missions and a life- 
long study of the Bible the Rev. A. Marshall, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church, Cranleigh, Surrey, 
has been led to write a book on Our Great Task 
(Stockwell; 3s. 6d. net). It contains nothing 
that is new to the lover of missions and the 
Bible (these two being one), but all it contains 
has to be said that others may know, and Mr. 
Marshall has said it effectively as well as earnestly. 
He tells us why we should do our best for 
missions, he tells us how to do it, and he warns 
us of the nemesis that will overtake us if we do 
it not. 

From the same publisher there comes a volume 
of expository sermons on Zhe Seven Words from 
the Cross (2s. net). The preacher is a scholarly 
and devoted minister of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, the Rev. Alexander Wiseman, M.A. 
And, in spite of the vast number of volumes occu- 
pied with the Seven Words, Mr. Wiseman’s volume 
deserves publication. For he sees in the Words 
parts of the biography of our Lord. He interprets 
them by Him, and he attaches us closer to Him 
by them. There is no intrusion of theological 
speculation, all is simple and practical; yet even 
the Cry of Dereliction is robbed of none of its awe 
to make it intelligible. 

A volume of plain scriptural meditations by the 
Rev. Edwin Isaac Devenish, entitled Zzke Apples 
of Gold (2s. net), comes from the same House. 
The poetry quoted is plentiful and appropriate. 
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EBe Character of Timothy. 


By THE Rev. J. PAUL ALEXANDER, JEDBURGH. 


OF all Paul’s mighty men, none was so tenderly 
loved, so thoroughly trusted, so continuously 
employed by the Apostle as Timothy. He was 
Paul’s ‘own,’ ‘ true,’ ‘ beloved’ son in faith—a wise 
Galatian whom Paul had ‘ bewitched.’ He was the 
Apostle’s constant companion on his journeys, 
and, as a son with a father, so he slaved with him 
in the gospel. To him were entrusted many 
difficult and delicate missions, and in all the great 
centres of Christianity there was no better known 
figure. He ministered to such an one as Paul the 
aged during his imprisonment in Rome, and, on 
the eve of his martyrdom, it was to Timothy that 
the Apostle turned for the carrying out of his last 
wishes. 

A strange fate has overtaken this beloved dis- 
ciple. After serving with the Apostle for a dozen 
years and more, and that with honour and distinc- 
tion, he falls a victim to a mysterious infirmity. 
A blight seems to settle upon his character, and 
his reputation suffers a strange and well-nigh fatal 
eclipse. It is asserted that in the Pastoral Epistles 
he is presented in very doubtful guise indeed— 
a poor creature sans courage, sans honour, sans 
strength, sans sense, practically sans everything. 

This view of Timothy’s character is given in its 
most compact form by Professor Findlay in his 
essay in defence of the authenticity of the Pastorals,! 
and it may here be reproduced in some detail. 

‘On the whole it does not appear that Timothy’s 
character had matured in the way we might have 
hoped. The youthful timidity hinted at in 1 Cor. 
1610-11, he had not sufficiently outgrown; the 
repeated exhortations to courage and endurance 
addressed to him in the second epistle imply some 
failure in this respect. With this was connected a 
want of firmness, a pliability and accessibility to 
private influences against which he needed to be 
cautioned (1 Ti 51°*). We imagine there was 
something recluse and contemplative in his dis- 
position, tending to abstract him from public and 
practical duties (1 Ti 41!1°); and associated with 
this a touch of asceticism which made him weaker 
to resist the very temptations he most shunned 
(x Ti 52228), And we suspect that Hofmann is 

* 1 Sabatier’s S¢. Paul, Appendix. 


right in inferring from 1 Ti 62 that the young 
minister was sometimes inclined in his weariness 
and despondency to envy the easy, gainful life 
which false teachers were pursuing under his eyes. 

‘In fact, Timothy’s was a fine but not a robust 
nature ; liable to suffer from an uncongenial atmo- 
sphere and ill-framed for conflict and leadership, 
with more of the ivy in its composition than the 
oak. . . . In the Apostle’s company Timothy had 
shown admirable devotion and steadfastness (Phil 
219-23), But hedroopedalone. .. . The tears with 
which he parted from the Apostle (2 Ti 14) and his 
reluctance to be left longer at Ephesus (1 Ti 1°) 
were due not merely to his love for his father in 
Christ, but to the peculiar difficulty to him of the 
work laid upon him. The portrait which these 
letters give us of young Timothy is consistent 
and life-like, and it harmonizes well with the 
slighter traits preserved in the other epistles and 
the Acts of the Apostles.’ 

With this view such scholars as Alford, Farrar, 
Plummer, Lock, Horton, White, Bernard, Ramsay, 
Zahn, etc., may be said to be in general agreement. 
Usually the subject is treated with some degree of 
sympathy, and then such gentler terms as shyness, 
sensitiveness, dependence, despondency, timidity, 
etc., are much in evidence. But sometimes a 
darker complexion is given to the matter, and the 
accusations against Timothy are pushed home 
with greater ruthlessness. Thus, Zahn roundly 
charges him with cowardice, with endeavouring to 
escape from his duty, and with urging his youth as 
an excuse for lack of energy (Introduction) ; while 
Findlay gives the following as a summary of 2 Ti 
16-218; ‘Exhorts him to courage in view of the 
Divine glory of the gospeland 7x spite of his own 
desertion and disgrace. * But whatever differences 
there be in the manner of treatment, the general 
result is the same—the portrait of a singularly 
ineffective character, one totally wanting in any of 
the lineaments of a hero or a saint. 

This very unfavourable presentation of the char- 
acter of Timothy has been used as an argument 
both for and against the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistles. But in this paper the question of author- 

2 Epistles of Paul the Apostle. 
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ship is not raised, the’ standpoint of the writers 
named being accepted for the purposes of argu- 
ment. The question to be discussed is the 
authenticity of the portrait as sketched above. Is 
the modern copy in any degree a true or adequate 
representation of the Pauline original? And the 
contention which the paper seeks to verify and 
substantiate is that it is not, that the copy is so 
wanting in perspective as to present us with a 
positive distortion of the features of Paul’s most 
loved and trusted helper. 


ii 


Some notice must first of all be taken of the 
earlier part of Timothy’s career, since it is there 
that the first hints of his weakness are supposed 
to have been revealed. 

In Ac 16! we have its commencement. ‘And 
behold!’ says Luke—using, as Hort points out, a 
phrase which he reserves for sudden and, as it were 
providential interpositions—‘a certain disciple 
was there named Timotheus . . . which was well 
reported of by the brethren which were at Lystra 
and Iconium.’ Paul was at the beginning of his 
second missionary journey. No successor had 
been found for Mark, and this was clearly a matter 
of some difficulty and perplexity to the Apostle. 
Mark had turned back in the day of battle, and 
the Apostle could not risk another failure and 
desertion. He needed assistance, but where could 
hesfind at? “And =.behold=.-) -“Timothya2a71t 
seemed a providence. And when the good report 
of the neighbouring Christians was reinforced by 
the voice of the prophets in the Church (1 Ti 118), 
all Paul’s fears and difficulties were removed. 
‘Him would Paul have to go forth with him.’ 
Then followed the act of ordination, the laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery (1 Ti 4!) and of 
Paul’s own hands (2 Ti 1%). On the supposition 
(most generally accepted) that the latter passage 
refers to what took place at Lystra, the succeeding 
verse is of more than ordinary importance. The 
Apostle urges Timothy to stir up the gift of God, 
‘which,’ he adds, ‘is in thee through the laying on 
of my hands.’ Then he proceeds to describe the 
gift. ‘For, he says, ‘God gave us’ (when we 
entered upon our ministry—so Alford, Bernard, 
etc.—‘the aorist points to a definite occasion’) 
‘not a spirit of fearfulness ; but of power, love, and 
discipline’ (2 Tix"). It is interesting to have thus 
early a direct negative given by Paul to the theory 


of Timothy’s ‘youthful timidity.’ Whatever may 
have happened later, there was no fearfulness at 
the start. Power and love and discipline were the 
main elements in Timothy’s missionary equipment. 
Indeed, it is hard to conceive how a lad, who was 
naturally timid, and who had witnessed, or at 
least was well acquainted with the stoning of Paul 
at Lystra, and the other persecutions at Antioch 
and Iconium (2 Ti 3!% 1), could ever have been 
persuaded to accept the perils of a missionary 
life. 

Further, the force of all this accumulation of 
testimony from local Christians, prophets, pres- 
byters, and apostle ought not to be summarily 
dismissed. There must have been something 
quite outstanding in the character of Timothy to 
have called it forth. 

A year or so later we find him being sent by 
Paul on an independent mission to Thessalonica 
(x Th 3! 2). This mission of comfort required 
some powers of sympathy and tact, and appears 
to have been carried through in such a manner as 
to win Paul’s entire approval. Apparently by this 
time Timothy could stand alone, without ‘ droop- 
ing,’ and, if it could be proved that in Thessalonica 
he was also engaged in the work of ordaining 
elders, as Ramsay holds,! we would have a further 
hint of Paul’s high estimate of his capacity. 

Mention is next made of him in Corinth. Of 
this Church he is entitled to rank as one of the 
founders. ‘For,’ says Paul, ‘the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by us, 
even by me and Silvanus and Timothy, was not 
yea and nay, but in him is yea’ (2 Co 11%), 
Timothy’s gospel, like that of the Apostle, was the 
gospel of the Everlasting Yea. Yet it is in con- 
nexion with this Church, where he had been so 
staunch in the presentation of the gospel, that 
Timothy is alleged to have first shown the white 
feather. 

He had been sent from Ephesus to put the 
Corinthians in remembrance of the Apostle’s 
‘ways’ in Christ, as these were taught by him 
everywhere, in every church (1 Co 41”). In send- 
ing him Paul describes him as ‘my beloved and 
faithful child in the Lord,’ and this, in turn, is 
rendered by Findlay (Exfos. Gr. Test.) as ‘a 
trusty agent.’ Timothy had apparently been sent 
off before Paul’s letter was written. But after his 
departure it is clear that news had come from 

1 Expositor, July 1909, 
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Corinth revealing a state of affairs much more 
serious than the Apostle had at first suspected. 
He now feared that matters might not go so 
smoothly or be so easily arranged as he had 
thought. Accordingly, ere he closes his letter, he 
bespeaks for Timothy a kindly and respectful 
reception, just as he did later for Titus and the 
brethren (2 Co 874). ‘Now,’ he says, ‘if Timothy 
come, see that he be with you without fear; for he 
worketh the work of the Lord, as also I do: let 
no man therefore despise him. But set him 
forward on his journey in peace, that he may 
come unto me: for I expect him with the brethren’ 
fz, Co76'0- 21); 

‘These words,’ says Findlay, following Alford, 
‘point to Timothy’s diffidence, as well as his 
comparative youth’ (ZLxpos. Gr. Test.). ‘The 
youthful timidity hinted at in 1 Co 16101)’ 
(Sabatier, Appendix). If so, then the hints and 
references must have been apparent to the 
Corinthians. But in that case it is somewhat 
difficult to understand how the words could be 
supposed to strengthen Timothy’s hands, or make 
for a peaceful reception. In the circumstances, 
any reference to Timothy’s weakness would be 
supremely tactless, and would act upon the baser 
sort as a direct incitement to rebellion. One can 
imagine some of the more hostile spirits, on the 
reading of the letter, saying, ‘So the great Apostle 
is not coming after all, brave man !—Sending one 
of his young hopefuls, is he? And we are to be 
nice and kind to him !—What did you say his name 
was? Oh, ‘ Young Timidity’ !—Well, we know how 
to deal with 477—‘ This is the heir: come, let us 
kill him!’ And kill him they did, to all intents 
and purposes, if Findlay and others are to be 
believed. And if so, can the Apostle be entirely 
acquitted of blame in the matter? 

Fortunately the words carry no such reference 
to Timothy’s weakness. The hint requires to be 
read in to the text. The passage certainly reveals 
the Apostle’s anxiety as regards the situation in 
Corinth. But such concern as he displays is not 
based on his knowledge of any weakness in 
Timothy—has he not described him as ‘a trusty 
agent’? If, as is argued, the Apostle had been in 
Corinth for the second time, shortly before the 
writing of 1 Cor., and had been forced to retire 
from that city in bitter sorrow and humiliation, 
that would be sufficient of itself to explain his 
anxiety regarding Timothy’s reception. From his 


own experience, he would know only too well the 
kind of treatment Timothy might receive from the 
Corinthians in their insurgent mood. If they could 
despise and set at nought their father in Christ, 
anything might happen to his representative. So 
that he might well ask that Timothy be received 
without fear. 

Even if Timothy did feel some anxiety or fear 
on coming face to face with the rebels in‘Corinth 
—though it is nowhere stated that he did—that is 
in nowise to his discredit. Such fears would be 
entirely honourable. They could only be for the 
success of his mission, not in any degree for 
himself. They do not mark him down as timid, 
or diffident, or, more plainly, a coward; unless 
Paul himself, who came to Corinth on his first 
visit ‘in fear and much trembling’ (1 Co 2°), and 
who, concerning the final outcome of this very 
crisis, could speak of ‘fears within’ (2 Co 7%), 
is also on that account to bear the brand of 
shame. 

The passage, therefore, cannot be taken as 
adverse to Timothy. It carries no veiled hint of 
weakness or timidity. Such fear as is revealed is 
all on Paul’s side, not on Timothy’s. 

One further reference, belonging to this earlier 
period, must be noticed here. Timothy is with 
Paul in Rome, ministering to him in his imprison- 
ment. Paul writes to the Philippians of his 
intention to send Timothy to them shortly, and 
adds this testimony concerning him: ‘ Hor J have 
no man Iltkeminded’ (literally ‘equal-souled’ ; 
Timothy is the man after Paul’s own heart. No 
other comrade has a ‘soul’ of just the same fibre 
—Strachan), ‘who will truly care for your state’ 
(Timothy’s solicitude for the Philippians had 
become a second nature—Lightfoot. It is in 
this aspect that he most resembles Paul, in his 
anxiety for the spiritual welfare of the churches— 
Strachan). ‘ For they all seek their own, not the things 
of Jesus Christ’ (Paul had found, in all probability, 
that when he proposed to some of his companions, 
good Christian men, that they should visit far- 
distant Philippi, they all shrank, making various 
excuses. Timothy alone is willing, the one man 
he can least afford to spare—Kennedy). ‘ But 
ye know the proof of him’ (that character which 
emerges as the result of testing—Kennedy), ‘chat, 
as a child with a father, so he slaved with me for 
the gospel’ (Ph 21° 2), ‘This comes at the end of 
some twelve years of closest intimacy and service. 
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During that period Timothy has been tried in 
various ways, and at no point has he been found 
wanting. Surely words could not go further in 
appreciation of a man’s character and work, than 
do those just quoted. No apostolic agent ever 
carried better credentials than Timothy. 


Te 


But now, suddenly, unexpectedly, there comes 
a frost, a killing frost, and a long farewell to all his 
greatness. Before many months have passed all 
sorts of unsuspected weaknesses begin to appear in 
Timothy. At the worst, he is revealed as a coward 
and deserter. At the best, he has become a timid, 
puling, morbid creature, unwilling and unfit for the 
work entrusted to him, and suspected and dis- 
trusted by the man who formerly was loudest in 
his praise. 

Now, how can these things be? So strange and 
unexpected a subsidence and upheaval calls for 
something adequate by way of explanation or 
apology. Various attempts have been made_in 
this direction. 

Thus, Timothy’s youth has been referred to as 
in some degree accounting for his fall. At the 
time of 1 Ti., he was still a ‘youth’ from the 
point of view of the ancients—that is, he was still 
under forty years of age—though evidently not far 
from the time when he would be entitled to take 
his place amongst the ‘elders’ (cf. Ramsay). But, 
whatever his age—Zahn’s estimate is 35-40 in 
64 A.D.—he was certainly no stripling, and after 
fourteen years or so of service with Paul he can 
hardly be regarded as a ‘neophyte’ (1 Ti 3°), or as 
a ‘raw catechumen.’ 

Zahn argues that Timothy had urged his youth 
as an excuse for his lack of energy. This is 
supposed to be a fair and accurate inference from 
the words, ‘Let no man despise thy youth’ (1 Ti 
4). But, surely, if Timothy was neglecting his 
duty, the Ephesians had some grounds for despis- 
ing him, quite apart from his youth. 

Then Alford and Farrar trace everything to his 
physical weakness, his ‘ often infirmities’ (1 Ti 5%), 
But whatever the nature of these may have been, 
it is evident that the Apostle did not take them 
very seriously, since ‘a little wine’ could cure them, 
and since, at no long interval, he could call on 
Timothy to take the long and trying journey to 
Rome. Timothy, like Paul, must have been con- 
stitutionally sound, or he could never have over- 


taken the work he did. There was no room in 
the Pauline ranks for a valetudinarian. 

Ramsay has an explanation which is all his own. 
‘Timothy was rather timid and distrustful of him- 
self, and in all probability neither very highly 
educated nor very smart as a speaker.... A 
boy brought up in so remote and rude a colony as 
Lystra was not well equipped by his early training 
for facing such opponents as those false teachers. 

It was difficult for the less nimble-witted 
Timothy to cope with their quick and well-trained 
intellects.’! The answer to this is best given in 
the following words from the same writer: ‘This 
must be regarded as proving that Timothy... 
sprang from a family of some wealth and good 
standing in Lystra; and the words of Luke that 
Timothy ‘was well reported of by the brethren in 
Iconium,” and that all the Jews knew that his 
father was a Greek, show that he was not an 
obscure individual of the humbler rank, but a 
person whose name and position were widely 
known. This is only one of the many incidental 
details which prove that most of the important 
figures in the early centuries of Christianity sprang 
from the educated higher middle class of Anatolia, 
the local gentry, whose position opened to them 
the path of education, from which the mere 
peasantry were debarred.’* Here we have the 
true Ramsay, expounding his favourite theory. 
His disparagement of Timothy’s intellect can only 
be set down as a momentary lapse. 

In any case, some fair measure of ability must 
be credited to Timothy, in order to justify Paul’s 
choice of him for so important a charge as 
Ephesus, the danger zone in the East. 

Neither youth, nor physical nor intellectual 
weakness can be held to account satisfactorily for 
Timothy’s failure after so long a period of proba- 
tion. Had they been operative as predisposing 
causes, the dénouement must have been reached 
much earlier in his career. ‘The very insufficiency 
of the explanations does much to strengthen the 
belief that there is nothing to explain, that the 
weakness of character had no real existence. 


III. 
This brings us to the consideration of the evi- 
dence from the Pastoral Epistles. But, ere we 
come to the details, it is necessary that something 


1 Expositor, August 1909. 
° Expositor, March 1907, ‘Cities of St. Paul.’ 
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be said fas to the nature and interpretation of 
these documents. 

‘These epistles,’ says Findlay, ‘especially 1 
Timothy and Titus, are “open” or quasi-public 
letters, written with the churches of Ephesus and 
Crete in view, and such as it would be suitable to 
read, in part at least, at their assemblies.’ With 
this, Plummer, Bernard, Bartlet, and Zahn agree. 
‘The lack of personal greetings,’ says the last- 
named scholar, ‘presupposes that Timothy will 
communicate the contents of the letter (1 Timothy) 
tofall the churches under his charge. He had 
difficulties to contend with, his authority needed 
strengthening (412); so when occasion required it, 
he could exhibit this letter and read it publicly.’! 

Ramsay also holds that Timothy would support 
his exhortations in time of need by a quotation 
from the written letter. 

That some such theory is necessary must be 
evident. The letters are true Pastorals, and their 
contents were intended to be passed on by Timothy 
to the Christians ‘in every place’ (1 Ti 2°) where 
Paul’s authority was recognized. The exhortations 
and admonitions were meant for personal applica- 
tion by others besides Timothy (‘These things 
teach and exhort’). So also were the words of 
encouragement and benediction (‘Grace be with 
you all’). And when this fact is taken into 
account, and also Paul’s ‘ways’ in dealing with 
offenders elsewhere, it must be obvious that the 
Epistles can carry no imputation of moral fault, 
except where such fault is plainly stated. 

When a pastoral charge is given to a minister 
at his ordination or induction, many of the phrases 
and exhortations are taken over bodily from these 
letters. They are as applicable to present-day 
needs as to those of Timothy and his brethren in 
Asia. Yet no one nowadays would ever dream of 
imputing any fault by such means to the recipient 
of such a charge. When, for example, a minister 
is urged to take his share of hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, it is not thereby subtly 
implied that he has been guilty of shirking or 
neglecting his duty. Such an insinuation would be 
felt as an outrage on public decency. Yet that is 
precisely what has happened in the interpretation 
and application of these Epistles. Paul’s most 
innocent and most general observations regarding 


1 How an ‘open’ letter, specifying certain grave charges 
against Timothy, would be likely to strengthen his authority 
in Ephesus is not explained. 


Christian life and duty have been turned and 
twisted to imply the existence in Timothy of the 
exact opposite. If Paul says, ‘Flee this,’ then 
Timothy must certainly have been pursuing it, or, 
‘Guard this,’ then quite obviously that is the very 
thing which Timothy has been neglecting. Surely 
a most vicious method of interpretation. 

1. With this in mind, it is now possible to look 
at the charges in detail. And, first, as to Timothy’s 
dependence, despondency, and reluctance to remain 
at his work. These, it is said, are very clearly 
revealed at Paul’s last meeting with Timothy. On 
that occasion the Apostle had exhorted ‘his true 
child in faith’ to remain in Ephesus, and, from 
this, it has been inferred that Timothy was reluc- 
tant to do so, and yielded only to the pressure of 
the Apostle (1 Ti 13). Shrinking from the task 
laid upon him, he had parted from his master in 
tears (2 Ti 1*), and in consequence had become a 
prey to sadness and futile despondency, thus greatly 
hindering his usefulness. 

Now, even if the reference of the ‘tears’ of 
2 Ti 1* to the meeting of 1 Ti 1° be taken as 
assured—there is really no certainty in the matter 
—Timothy’s sadness cannot have been of any 
long duration. In all probability he had Paul’s 
verbal assurance that his return to Ephesus would 
not be long delayed. In any case he would soon 
be in receipt of his master’s expressed intention of 
rejoining him shortly (1 Ti'34 41%). Besides, so 
far is Paul from blaming Timothy for his ‘tears,’ 
that he finds in the remembrance of them a cause 
of joy and thanksgiving. ‘The travelled am- 
bassador of Christ who snatched Christianity from 
the hands of a local faction, and turned it to a 
universal faith—whose powerful word shook all the 
gods from Cyprus to Gibraltar—who turned the 
tide of history and thought, giving us the organiza- 
tion of Christendom for the legions of Rome, and 
for Zeno and Epicurus, Augustine, Eckhart and 
Luther, he, with his indomitable soul, was con- 
quered by a Lycaonian youth, and now in Rome 
sat, with his chained hands upon his knee, musing, 
as he says, with joy on the tears and embrace of 
their last parting.’ ? 

But, it is said, those tears were not purely tears 
of affection and farewell, gathered to the eyes by 
thought of days that were to be nomore. No, no! 
Nothing so fine can be allowed to Timothy. They 
came, it is alleged, from the depths of a very dark 

2 Martineau, Hours of Thought. 
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and selfish despair, at -having to face, almost un- 
friended and alone, the somewhat thankless task 
of establishing Church order and Pauline truth in 
Ephesus and Asia. Timothy was reluctant: Paul 
had to assert his authority. Is it not written, ‘Z 
exhorted thee to tarry at Ephesus’ (1°)? 

A touch of common grammatical sense is what 
is wanted here. The verb (‘I exhorted thee’) is 
a perfectly innocent one—a neutral term, says 
Ramsay—and carries no hint of coercion. Paul 
makes frequent use of it. In the next chapter he 
says: ‘I exhort, therefore, first of all that supplica- 
tion, prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings be made 
for all men’ (2'). Are we to infer that Timothy 
and the Ephesian Christians were ‘reluctant’ to 
do this? Clearly the unwillingness is an importa- 
tion into the text and can only be proved py 
means of exegetical torture. 

2. ‘But, consider,’ says Zahn, ‘the urgency and 
solemnity of the exhortations. Do these not 
prove that Timothy was endeavouring to escape 
from his duty? Is it not clear that his conduct 
was due to lack of courage?’ ‘Certainly,’ says 
Findlay, ‘The youthful timidity hinted at in 1 Co 
1610.11 he had not sufficiently outgrown; the re- 
peated exhortations to courage and endurance 
addressed to him in the 2nd Epistle, imply some 
failure in this respect.’ And then, with growing 
boldness in defamation, there comes the truly 
remarkable synopsis of 2 Ti 15-218 already quoted, 
where actual desertion and disgrace are charged 
against Timothy. 

Now it may safely be said that the urgency and 
solemnity of the exhortations no more imply grave 
dereliction of duty than do the many solemn and 
urgent messages in the rest of Paul’s Epistles. 
Otherwise we should have to bring a railing accusa- 
tion against the whole body of early Christians. 
When a general issues a proclamation or addresses 
his troops on the eve of battle, and exhorts them 
to courage, are we to take the urgency of his words 
as proof that his men are a pack of cowards? Or 
must we infer from Nelson’s famous signal at 
Trafalgar that his seamen were on the verge of 
mutiny? Surely not. No more should we regard 
the various warnings, exhortations, etc., addressed 
to Timothy as proving default. No doubt they 
were meant to be taken seriously. Probably no 
one valued the Apostle’s words more than Timothy, 
and as probably no one was more prepared to 
profit by them. One can even imagine that 
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Timothy was tempted to weakness and slackness in 
various directions. Who is not? But a warning 
against temptation must not be taken as prima 
facie evidence that such temptation has been 
yielded to, or even entertained. And to imagine 
that Paul, while loving and praising Timothy, and 
seeking to help and guide him, was all the while 
by subtle innuendo rebuking him, is not only 
wholly to misconceive the situation, but to reveal 
the Apostle as possessed of a most peculiar code 
of honour. 

The solemnity and urgency of the exhortations 
then prove nothing as against Timothy. They 
were given not from any fear or suspicion as to 
his character, but because of the urgency and 
solemnity of the situation in Ephesus. Further, 
they were meant for more than Timothy’s personal 
application. Even the passage (2 Ti 1°21%), of 
which Findlay makes so much, is immediately 
followed by the words, ‘Of these things put them 
in remembrance’ (2 Ti 24). 

All this, of course, is only a negative defence. 
But something more positive by way of proof is 
afforded us by the Epistles. In the First Epistle, 
Paul describes Timothy as his ‘true child in faith’ 
(11), and in the Second he speaks of ‘ the unfeigned 
faith that is in thee’ (1°). Now what particular 
shade of genuineness can be ascribed to the son- 
ship of a defaulter such as Timothy is alleged to 
have been? Or wherein is the non-hypocritical 
element in Timothy’s faith apparent? In shirking 
hardness, in desiring to be relieved of his post, in 
despondency, or timidity, or what? Some credence 
must be given to these testimonies of Paul, unless 
we are to challenge the good faith of the Apostle 
as well as the character of his agent. 

Reference has already been made to the passage 
(2 Ti 1%"), dealing with the Divine gift bestowed 
on Timothy by the laying on of hands. Bernard 
is of the opinion that this refers to his settlement 
in Ephesus. Could this be proved it would go 
far to dispose of the accusations. Unfortunately 
it cannot. Such evidence as there is seems to 
point to what happened at Lystra (cf. the con- 
nexion with Timothy’s early life and home, 15 
At that time there was no ‘ youthful timidity,’ and 
all that is now required for his work in Ephesus is 
that he should stir up the gift of power and love 
and discipline, ‘which,’ Paul adds, ‘is in thee,’ 
now as then. ‘. 

Paul’s view of the situation does not at all agree 
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with that of Timothy’s critics. What is required 
by their argument is not the stirring up of an old 
gift, which on their view Timothy never possessed, 
but the impartation of a new gift, and more 
particularly of courage to take the place of the 
well-known timidity. Strange that Paul should 
not have thought of this’! 

In line with Paul’s description of Timothy’s gift 
is the reference to his good confession made before 
many witnesses (1 Ti 6!2). This has been vari- 
ously assigned to his baptism, his ordination at 
Lystra, his settlement in Ephesus, some period of 
persecution, and the time of his arrest and im- 
prisonment. Whatever be the reference to time 
or place, there must have been ‘something 
heroic’ (Lock, St Paul the Master Builder), 
some element of ‘notoriousness’ (Alford) in con- 
nexion with it, else its conjunction in the next 
verse with the good confession made by Christ 
Jesus before Pontius Pilate would be singularly 
out of place. 

Finally, it is held that Timothy came at Paul’s 
bidding to Rome, and there suffered imprisonment, 
but was released (He 13”) shortly after Paul’s 
martyrdom (so Findlay, Plummer, Lock, Horton). 
This, of one who was naturally timid, a coward, 
who had already deserted! If Timothy could 
risk his neck in Rome, and had no shame for 
the Lord’s prisoner there, what was there in 
Ephesus to upset his equilibrium or break his 
nerve ? 

3. There were the false teachers! Timothy’s 
weakness is supposed to have further manifested 
itself in undue subservience to the ascetic teaching 
and discipline of these people. Here, the great 
text is, ‘Keep thyself pure. Beno longer a drinker 
of water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake, and thine often infirmities’ (1 Ti 5? 9), 
The interpretation given is that, under the 
influence of the false teachers, Timothy was 
practising an ascetic abstinence from wine, in 
order thereby to free himself from the temptations 
of the flesh, and attain to greater personal holiness. 
This practice Paul condemns as likely to defeat 
its own end, as likely to make him weaker to 
resist the very temptations which most he shunned. 
Instead, he recommends a little wine for his 
stomach’s sake. 

All this theorizing is meant to be taken seriously, 
but the task is one of considerable difficulty. If 
the connexion of thought be as stated, then 


the Apostle’s attitude is simply inexplicable.? 
Timothy’s abstinence seems a small thing in itself, 
but if it were undertaken at the suggestion, or 
under the influence of the false teachers, . then 
it was no trifle. Further surrenders would natur- 
ally follow. Zahn, indeed, asserts that the ab- 
stinence covered not only wine but what he 
calls ‘hearty foods.’ Paul hated these ascetics 
with a fine hatred. Yet, whenever they touch 
him at close quarters in the person of his ‘son,’ 
all he has to offer by way of protest is the casual 
reference to a little wine—a drop of wine for a 
cancer! Such unwonted meekness, or such 
wilful blindness, towards his opponents is not at 
all in Paul’s manner. Equally inconceivable is 
his tenderness towards Timothy. If Timothy had 
become an ascetic, after the manner of the 
heretics, then he must be set down as exceptionally 
invertebrate. His ailment, in that case, was more 


_moral than physical, and his stupefied conscience 


a more dangerous symptom than his disordered 
stomach. What he needed was not a gentle 
restorative, but a thorough trouncing, and in such 
circumstances the Apostle was not the man to 
spare the rod. The very casualness of the 
Apostle’s prescription may therefore be taken as 
proof that he had no fear of any moral danger 
affecting Timothy, and no knowledge of any 
complicity with the false teachers. 

The influence of these men upon Timothy is 
discovered, however, in another direction. He is 
accused of being ‘envious of their easy gainful 
This is the unkindest cut of all—a foul 
blow, if ever there was one. The evidence? ‘If 
any man teacheth a different doctrine . . . suppos- 
ing that godliness is a way of gain . . . for the love 
of money is a root of all kinds of evil: which some 
reaching after have been led astray from the faith, 
and have pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows. But thou, O Man of God, flee these 
things, and follow after righteousness . . . (1 Ti 


lives.’ 


1 Alford insists, and rightly, that in keeping with the 
context, the primary reference in ‘keep thyself pure’ must 
be to ecclesiastical purity, and not to personal chastity. 
There must be no hasty or unworthy admissions to the 
ministry, else Timothy will thereby become a partaker of 
other men’s sins. From all such irregular participation he 
must keep himself pure. So far v.”. And when it is ob- 
served that in v.24 the same subject—the judging of candi- 
dates for the ministry —is resumed, the conclusion seems 
inevitable that v.23, with its reference to wine, is an inter- 
polation. 
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63-11)? Timothy is urged to flee these things, so 
of course the Man of God must have been pursu- 
ing them. Those who pursue them are described 
as having gone astray from the faith, but Timothy 
though pursuing is still in some strange manner 
to be reckoned a ‘Man of God’ and Paul’s ‘true 
child in faith’! 

This, of course, is only one more example of the 
method of interpretation of which complaint has 
already been made. A warning is issued, an ex- 
hortation given, then the grounds for it must be 
found in some weakness of Timothy. In such 
fashion he is found guilty of being quarrelsome, 
recluse, susceptible to private influence, etc. etc. 
On the same lines, anything could be proved. 
As a reductio ad absurdum the following may be 
commended. On the words, ‘Exhort the younger 
women as sisters, in all purity’ (1 T 5%), Horton 
has this comment: ‘Titus (2:6) is to hand over 
the younger women to the elder. Probably Paul 
knew well the relative susceptibility of his two 
lieutenants.’ Evidently Titus as squire of dames 
was not to be trusted. Poor Titus; but a feather 
in Timothy’s cap at last! 


IV. 


From the examination of the earlier part of 
Timothy’s career an impression was gained of a 
character of quite unusual strength and steadfast- 
ness, and this is in nowise diminished by any fair 
interpretation of the evidence from the Pastorals. 
Indeed, the positive references to Timothy in these 
letters tend rather to heighten that impression. 
On any other view of his character the whole situ- 
ation becomes impossible. All the parties con- 
cerned—Paul, Timothy, and the Ephesians—are 
put in a thoroughly false position, if Timothy be 
thought of as weak and erring. Thus, from the 
Apostle’s point of view the situation in Ephesus 
was critical, and had long been regarded by him 
with anxiety (cf. Ac 20%). It called for a 
strong man. But if Timothy was so exceptionally 
weak, and if Paul insisted on his remaining in 
Ephesus against his better judgment, then the 
Apostle must be held guilty of that very fault 
against which he was so careful to warn Timothy, 
namely, of becoming a partaker of other men’s 
sins. So far as we know, there was nothing 
particularly pressing in the condition of affairs 
in Macedonia. If he could find no better 
representative than Timothy, his clear duty was 


to go to Ephesus himself and take charge in 
person. 

Then, how could Timothy carry on his work in 
such circumstances? He was there to check 
false teaching, to settle Church order, and to see 
that no one unworthy was admitted to office. But 
—the judge was guilty, who was to try the prisoners ! 
How, then, could Timothy with a good conscience, 
rebuke, charge, exhort? 

As for the Ephesians, how could they be ex- 
pected, with true hearts, to look up to and respect 
one who, on the most merciful view, was shy, 
despondent, not over clever, reluctant to serve, 
timid, quarrelsome, ascetically minded, and who 
at his worst was a shirker, a coward, a deserter, 
and covetous as well? How could discipline be 
maintained in such circumstances? Imagine 
Timothy attempting to deal with some false 
teacher who was making of godliness a way of gain. 
Imagine him defied and put in a corner by some 
such nimble-witted Greek, and in despair appeal- 
ing to the authority of the great Apostle, diving 
into his pocket, producing the letter and reading 
out the passage already quoted dealing with such 
matters. Could human nature resist the inevit- 
able tu guogue—‘ And thou, O Man of God, dost 
thou flee these things’? No, the situation will not 
bear examination. 


N.. 


How, then, are we to think of Timothy? The 
true point of view is given in the following words 
of Sir W. M. Ramsay. 

‘While Paul is full of anxiety that Timothy shall 
discharge the difficult duty successfully, the anxiety 
is tempered by his deliberate judgment and con- 
fidence that the younger man will acquit himself 
well: 6° is full of that confidence: some have 
erred, but Timothy will not err or misunderstand 
his charge. Timothy is addressed as “Man of 
God” (612): while Paul expected that the Asian 
Christians would look up to Timothy, and that 
Timothy should exact from them the respect due 
to his position (4!), he was careful to show by 
his address that he paid to Timothy the same 
respect which he expected that the Asians should 
pay.’? 

A like measure of respect must also be exacted 
from modern readers of these Epistles. Such as 
we have seen Timothy to be, when Paul wrote 

1 Expositor, March 1911. 
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concerning him to the Philippians, so he con- 
tinued to be to the end. Paul’s true child in 
faith, much loved and entirely lovable. Well 
versed in the Apostle’s ways in all the churches, 
a follower to the end of his teaching, conduct, 
purpose, faith, long-suffering, love, patience, per- 
secutions, sufferings (2 Ti 3!°). Entirely capable 
and trustworthy—full of the spirit of power, love, 
and discipline. Confronted with many difficulties, 


and beset by such temptations as are common to 
all men, yet, through them all, fighting the good 
fight of faith, and taking his share!of hardness as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ. Absolutely like- 
minded with Paul, and suffering, like him, the loss 
of all things. And if, in addition, the tradition of 
his martyrdom be accepted, then, surely, as far 
as is humanly possible, we have in Timothy the 
lineaments of a hero and a saint. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Tbe Forms Leupay and "AKkedOapay a5 
Transcriptions of so and sotdpn. 


THERE is a tradition to the effect that St. Luke 
was a Syrian, a native of Antioch. His Greek, as 
was already noted by one of the early Fathers, is 
certainly the purest in the N.T. ; yet, more particu- 
larly in Acts, it shows various phenomena which 
point to a strong Semitic influence, and which, as 
the present writer thinks, suggest an Aramaic or 
Hebrew original. The Greek translation of this 
may possibly have been published by Luke him- 
self. 

As one of the linguistic phenomena in question, 
the peculiar and much-discussed form AxeAdapox, 

with final x, is probably to be explained, not asa 
- misunderstanding, or an inexact transcription, or 
a dialectical pronunciation, but rather as represent- 


ing an original Aramaic form, and therefore as | 


quite correct. The final x is found also in the 
name of the writer of Ecclus., the Sodia Serpay ; 
and as the Greek editor of Sirach translated that 
work from the Hebrew original of his grandfather 
(see the Prologue), the explanation of the form 
Sepay will have to be sought in the Hebrew 
original. And so with the “AxeAdapyax of Acts. 
The original words would in each case be written 
in the square Hebrew character, thus— 


sptdpn 


Then, as the translator desired to reproduce the 
consonantal structure of the words as precisely as 
possible, he rendered the Heb. guttural (which is 
organic and necessary in this Aram. noun-form) by 
a Greek character which looks almost identical with 
the Heb. &, and is at the same time a guttural— 


NVD 


ze. X. Or the translator may have simply trans- 
ferred the 8, thus— 


SEIPAN AKEAAAMASN 


the & being subsequently read as, or replaced by, 
a Gr. X. Something of the kind was done at a 
later date by the Syriac translators, who, in tran- 
scribing Greek words containing an E, render that 
letter by the Syr. % (on), which is identical in form 
with a recumbent E, and which, moreover, as they 
doubtless noticed, occupies the same position in 
the Syriac as E in the Greek alphabet. 

Hence the final guttural of the Greek words in 
question is to be explained not on merely lingu- 
istic, but also on graphological grounds,! and is an 
evidence of the scrupulous precision with which 
proper names were transcribed. 


EBERHARD HOMMEL. 
Meran: Obermazs. 


+ 
7 


1 CorintBians vt. 2. 


MIGHT not dvdgéide eore Kpitypiwy éAaxiotwv in this 
verse be taken as a statement, not as a question, 
and the sentence be translated : 


If the world is judged by you, 
You are too good for the lowest tribunals. 


1 Dalman’s assertion (Grammateh d. jiidisch-palastinischen 
Aramaeisch, p. 161, n. 6) that the final x marks the words as 
indeclinable will not stand examination, and, in fact, gives 
no explanation at all. The other example given by Dalman, 
viz. Iwony, for ‘bY (of which there would certainly be another 
form, xdv), a diminutive of 491, is, curiously enough, also 
found in Luke (Lk 379), though not in Acts. It was, in fact, 
precisely in diminutives (so-called Hypercoristica) that final s 
was commonly used, as is attested also by the cuneiform 
renderings of such pet names in the Persian period, e.g. 
Zabuda, Taddi’, etc.—F. HOMMEL. 
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The litotes would be in keeping with the sarcastic 
tone of the whole passage. Verse * would then 
mean, ‘If you must have secular courts, put on the 
bench those who are of no account in the church,’ 
The adjective dvdgéios does not occur elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but a parallel for this use may 
be seen in Sophocles, Phzloctetes, 1009 : 


NaBwv 
n a > 7 
apoBAnwa cavtod Tatda TOVO GyvwT €ol 


J Yer n SE S > ~ 
QVAELOV MEV TOV, KATACLOV € LOU. 
and perhaps also in the @dipus Coloneus, 1440: 


5 , N aA Py ~ A 
avaétat yap Taw €oTe OvoTUXELV. 
A. Haire FORSTER. 
Trinity College, Toronto. 


oot 


‘Maul and Bis Interpreters.’ 


ScHWEITZER’sS great book on St. Paul contains 
several critical decisions that will be acceptable 
to British scholarship. With so many evidences of 
learning and ability, many readers must be sur- 
prised by his failure to appreciate the system of 
Christian doctrine which is developed in the 
Pauline Epistles. Paul, he says, is ‘an inconsistent 
thinker,’ who ‘always becomes unintelligible the 
moment he begins to explain something.’ Whether 
Paul or his critic is at fault may be judged by the 
fact that he misunderstands so simple a point as 
the Apostle’s attitude to the Mosaic law. He is 
represented as holding the inconsistent position 
that every Christianized Jew was bound to observe 
all the Mosaic ordinances, while every converted 
Gentile was forbidden to recognize them. What 
Paul taught, and what he practised himself, was 
that the converted Jew was at liberty to deal with 
the law as he found it expedient, because ‘he is 
not a Jew who is one outwardly, but who is one 
inwardly.’ The Gentile convert was counselled on 
the identical principle that he was spiritually 
perfected by Christ, and was in no need of Jewish 
ordinances. Schweitzer has the temerity to assert 
that Paul was quite indifferent to what Jesus 
thought about the Gentiles and the law. It is 
surely unreasonable to suppose that an eager 
theological student, resident in Jerusalem in the 
first days of the Christian propaganda, could have 
been indifferent to what Jesus was reported to 
have threatened against his beloved Mosaism. 


Numbers of the theological left assert that Jesus _ 
was an admirer of Mosaism, and never meant to 
be more than a Jew. In that case, it would be 
impossible to understand how the Jewish leaders 
concluded that He was bent on destroying the 
temple worship and, as Caiaphus declared, dis- 
solving the national life. While Jesus was no 
iconoclast, and even deprecated any sudden de- 
parture of unprepared people from the accepted 
customs, He as certainly pointed out the in- 
adequacy of the Mosaic ritual and foretold its 
dissolution. Could Paul have been as bitter a 
persecutor if he had not approved of the cruci- 
fixion and had the wit to see that the asserted 
resurrection meant that the condemnation of the 
Sanhedrim had been reversed, and that Jesus 
actually had a divine commission to supersede 
the law? He had only to listen to the preaching 
of Stephen to be certain that he had made no 
mistake. To fight against this new sect was to 
fight for the preservation of the law. When over- 
whelmed by that sudden revelation on the 
Damascus road, and he found Jesus in a glorified 
form which certified his divine approval, at once 
the logic of the case appealed to him. The 
attitude of Jesus towards the law must henceforth 
be his. That law has no claim upon a Gentile ; 
its observance can be no more than an expediency 
with a converted Jew. ‘The whole situation was 
revealed to him in one single flash of light from 
heaven. Yet Schweitzer cannot see the logic of 
Paul’s assertion that ‘the law is abolished by the 
death of JeSus, or, according to other passages, by 
His resurrection.’ If he had understood the 
Master, he would have understood His disciple. 
Paul’s Epistles are studded with the explanation 
that Jesus ‘abolished in his flesh the law of carnal 


commandments,’ so that ‘through the law he was 
dead to the law, being crucified with Christ.’ The 
mind of Jesus became the mind of Paul. The 


mind of Jesus is a law to all believers, who by 
their very faith die to the law of carnal ordinances 
and seek their justification by union with Jesus 
Christ. His resurrection is our justification for 
being reconciled ‘to God through faith in Him 
and not through works of law. Paul’s position 
is called ‘paradoxical.’ It can be such only to 
those who miss the heart and soul of the evan- 
gelical position. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 
Aberdeen. 
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The Origin of Matthew i. 18-25. 


Ir seems to be generally agreed that the account 
of the Incarnation given in this passage is to be 
traced back to Joseph, the husband of the Virgin. 
It is also generally supposed that Joseph died at 
some time during the youth of Jesus. Both sup- 
positions are not improbable, and may be true. 
But if they are true, how are we to bridge the 
gap between Joseph and Matthew? Joseph was 
certainly not the type of man who would say much 
of so private a matter as his betrothal and the 
ensuiag experiences. But no matter how ‘privily’ 
he may have been willing to act, Mary’s position 
could not be concealed. Joseph would feel it 
necessary, after the vision, to say something in 
vindication of his wife’s character, if only to 
members of the family. 

Both Edersheim and Farrar, in their Lives of 
Christ, mention different ancient traditions that 
would tend to make Matthew a first cousin of the 


Lord. Edersheim, indeed, does not make this 
identification: he considers Alpheus the father of 
Levi to be different from the other Alphzeus 
mentioned in connexion with Apostles. I do not 
know what value these ancient traditions have. 
But we know that eleven of the Apostles were 
Galilzeans, that some at least were related; so it 
can hardly be said to be impossible that Matthew, 
like John the son of Zebedee, stood in some 
relationship to Joseph. Did Matthew, then, 
obtain his account of the Incarnation from Joseph 
through Alpheus? Perhaps even directly? If 
there is anything in this supposition, we have a 
further reason to explain Matthew’s readiness to 
leave all at the call of Jesus. He knew something 
of the divine mystery behind the life of Jesus. It 
would also explain why Jesus called Matthew. 
He was, in a peculiar sense, one of His own to 
whom He came, and came not in vain. 
Ropert B. Pocock. 
South Australia. 


Entre Nous. 


(Poetrp Ofd and Mer. 


Robert Nicoll. 


Mr. GarDNER of Paisley has published a 
centenary edition of Poems and Lyrics by Robert 
Nicoll (2s. 6d. net). The volume is worthy of the 
occasion. It is well printed and _ illustrated. 
Besides the poems, it contains a biography of the 
poet and a reprint of Charles Kingsley’s apprecia- 
tion. It contains also a letter from the poet’s 
sister, written on the 4th of June 1913, at the 
age of ninety-three. 


Dora Sigerson Shorter. 

A clear, startlingly clear and unforgettable, 
picture is that which Mrs. Shorter draws of Madge 
Linsey in her new volume J/adge Linsey, and other 
Poems (Maunsel; 1s. net). Of the other poems in 
the book take this for example: 


Tue THREE FATES. 


Up in the cave of the wind, 

All bent and crabbed with their years, 
In endless chatter they sit, 

Old Distaff, Spindle, and Shears. 


And they caught a mother’s song 
Going by them on the breeze, 
As she hushed her pretty babe 
To sweet slumber on her knees. 


‘Oh, you shall be great and proud, 
And you shall be strong and fleet, 
For fame to your call will come, 
And captive Love to your feet. 


‘And life for you shall be long, 

All full of your heart’s desire ’— 
She sang as she rocked her babe 
To sleep by the golden fire. 


Up in the cave of the wind, 
Bent with their difficult years, 
In mocking laughter they sit, 
Old Distaff, Spindle, and Shears. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith. 

In Willow’s Forge, and other Poems (Erskine 
Macdonald ; 2s. 6d. net), there is plenty of imagina- 
tion, enough to carry off even so well worn a theme 
as this of the girl who loved her lover still though 
he had been put to death for evil-doing : 
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My love was hanged for stealing sheep, 
’Twas that which sent me mad— 

He was a liar and a thief, 
But O I loved my lad! 

I’ve wandered wildly ever since, 
And last night, ’neath the Wain, 

I saw my love at Willow’s Forge, 
At the bottom of the lane. 

Then 

‘O kiss me, lad, before you go!’ 
I cried, and raised my head. 

He stooped his scarlet lips to me, 
The living kissed the dead. 

But O his mouth was all on fire, 
And burned my cheek and hair, 

I screamed aloud, and he had gone, 
And left me waiting there. 


Lewis Spence. 

Is this anything? There is much more like it 
in Songs Satanic and Celestial, by Lewis pence 
(Elkin Mathews ; 1s. 6d. net). 


Tue Hate TITANIC. 


O for a soul outstripping Samson’s might, 

As the great sun outstrips the strengthless stars ! 
Then not the puny temples of the earth 

Would I demolish in my giant spite. 

Gods! could I grasp the pillars of the world 
Within the circuit of my hate-strong arms, 

Into the infernal fires that leap beneath 

I’d spurn this rounded infamy of fate, 

Blow out the stars,.spit out the sun itself, 

And trample e’en the darkness into dust! 


J. Wells Thatcher. 


A second edition has appeared of Poems and 
Miscellaneous Verse, by J. Wells Thatcher (Taylor ; 
3s. 6d, net). It isa large collection and very varied 
both in manner and in matter. This is one of 
the shortest and simplest of the poems : 


PATIENCE, 
The years glide swiftly by 
With noiseless feet ; 
They hear the wistful sigh 
Their shadows greet ; 
‘Be patient,’ is the message they would leave ; 
So we'll be patient, though we fain would 
grieve. 


| Jesus Christ.’ 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. H. W. Morrow. 

Illustrations of the Great Text for April must 
be received by the 2oth of February. The text is 
Ro. 13} alongwith mP 232, 


The Great Text for May is Ph 1°— ‘Being 
confident of this very thing, that he which began 
a good work in you will perfect it until the day of 
A copy of Charles’s Studies in the 
Apocalypse, or of Allen’s Jntroduction to the New 


| Testament, or of Sayce’s Religion of Ancient 
Egypt, will be given for the best illustration 
sent. 


The Great Text for June is Ro 1!8—‘For the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold 
down the truth in unrighteousness.’ A copy of 
any volume of the Great Texts of the Bible, or 
of Winstanley’s Jesus and the Future, will be given 
for the best illustration sent. 


The Great Text for July is Ac 214’—‘ Then Paul 


_ answered, What do ye, weeping and breaking my 


heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, but 
also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus.’ A volume of the Greater Men and Women 
of the Bible, or three volumes of the ‘Short Course’ 
Series, will be given for the best illustration 
sent. 

The .Great Text for August is Ro 15183‘ Now 
the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope, in the 
power of the Holy Ghost.’ A copy of Durell’s 
The Self-Revelation of our Lord, or of Walker’s 
Christ the Creative Ideal, or of Briggs’ The 
Fundamental Christian Faith, will be given for 
the best illustration sent. 


Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. More than one illustration may be 
sent by one person for the same text. Illustra- 
tions to be sent to the Editor, Kings Gate, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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